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It's  Time  for  Straight  Thinking 

The  hunting  season  has  rolled  around  once  again.  Along  about  Thanksgiving  time  when 
the  seasons  on  most  game  species  will  be  open  it  is  anticipated  that  more  hunters  than  ever  before 
will  take  to  the  woods  and  fields. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  take  stock  of  what  has  been  done  during  the  intervening  period 
since  the  last  hunting  season.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  State 
to  preserve  and  restore  our  wildlife  resources  in  North  Carolina?  Have  you  investigated  this 
for  yourself,  or  have  you  been  content  to  listen  to  the  man  who  has  a  dull  ax  to  grind? 

Too  many  people  in  North  Carolina  today  are  sitting  back  in  their  easy  chairs  listening  to 
misinformation  and  half  truths  when  they  could  easily  learn  the  full  truth  by  a  little  personal 
investigation  and  individual  thinking. 

It's  not  difficult  to  find  the  answers  to  questions  such  as  "Where  does  the  hunters'  and  fisher- 
men's money  go?"  "What  are  the  Game  Protectors  doing?"  "Is  the  'Spoils  system'  the  order  of  the 
day  in  making  appointments?"  The  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  are  a  matter  of  public 
record  in  black  and  white.    You  don't  have  to  take  anyone's  word  for  that. 

The  time  has  come  in  North  Carolina  for  straight  thinking — straight  talking,  and  straight- 
forward action  on  wildlife  conservation  affairs.  Let's  take  stock  of  the  Division  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  of  the  other  fellow,  and  last  but  not  least  of  ourselves  individually.  Let's  find  out 
who  is  working  toward  the  conservation  of  our  resources  and  who  is  either  standing  still  or  tearing 
down  the  work  of  those  who  are  making  an  honest  effort  to  do  something. 

John  D.  Findlay, 
Commissioner. 
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HUNTING  SEASONS  AND  BAG  EMITS 


Game  Open  Season  Bag  Limit        Bag  Limit 

(Species)  (Dates  Inclusive)  (Day)  (Season) 

SUNDAY  HUNTING  UNLAWFUL 

Bear*  Oct.  15-Jan.  1   2   2 

Deer**   (Male)  Oct.  15-Jan.  1    1   2 

Russian  Wild  Boar  Oct.  15-Jan.  1     2   2 

Opossum  and  Raccoon  (with  gun  and  dogs)   Oct.  15-Feb.  15—..  No  Limit  No  Limit 

Rabbit     Nov.  28-Jan.  31   10  No  Limit 

Squirrelt    Oct.  1-Jan.  1    lOt  No  Limit 

QuaiU  Nov.  28-Jan.  31   8  150 

Marsh  Hen  Sept  1-Nov.  30   15   No  Limit 

Turkey§     ...No  open  season 

Ruffed  Grouse    Nov.  28-Jan.  1     2   10 

Fox  (County  Regulations) 


EXCEPTIONS  TO  SEASONS 

*Bear 

Exception:  In  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Duplin,  New  Hanover,  Pender,  Robeson,  and 
Sampson  counties,  hunting  to  be  allowed  only  on  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays — October  15  through 
January  1. 
*  *Deer 

Exception:  In  and  east  of  a  line  composed  of  Northampton,  Halifax,  Martin,  Pitt,  Lenoir,  Duplin,  Sampson, 
Harnett,  Lee,  Moore,  Hoke,  and  Robeson  counties — October  15  through  January  1.  Hunting  not  to  be 
allowed  west  of  this  line. 

Exception:  In  Hoke  County  hunting  to  be  allowed  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  only — October  15  through 
January  1. 

Exception:  In  Hatteras  Township,  Dare  County — November  1  through  November  30. 

Exception:  In  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Duplin,  New  Hanover,  Pender,  Robeson,  and 
Sampson  counties,  hunting  to  be  allowed  only  on  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays — October  15  through 
January  1. 

tSquirrel 

Exception:  No  open  season  on  Southern  Red  Squirrel ( Boomer ) . 

Exception:  In  and  west  of  Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  Burke,  and  Rutherford  counties — September  15 

through  December  15,  bag  limit  6  a  day. 
Exception:  Two  Fox  Squirrels  can  be  included  in  daily  bag. 
Exception:  Roanoke  Island,  Dare  County,  no  open  season. 
JQuail 

Exception:  In  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Carteret,  Craven,  Columbus,  Cumberland,  Duplin,  Edgecombe, 
Greene,  Hoke,  Hyde,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Martin,  New  Hanover,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pender,  Pitt,  Robeson, 
Sampson,  Scotland,  Tyrrell,  Washington,  and  Wayne  counties,  quail  hunting  to  be  allowed  only  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  November  28  through  January  31.  Provided  that  quail  may  be  hunted 
on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  in  these  counties. 
§Turkey 

Exception:  In  Bertie,  Halifax,  Martin,  Northampton,  and  Washington  counties,  turkeys  may  be  hunted 

November  28  through  January  31.  Bag  limit  1  a  day  and  2  a  season. 
Exception:  In  Alleghany  County — November  28  through  January  10. 

Exception:  In  Chatham,  Durham,  Granville,  Hoke,  Lee,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Orange,  Person,  and  Richmond 
counties,  turkeys  may  be  hunted  November  28  through  January  31.  In  these  counties,  the  bag  limit  shall 
be  1  per  day  and  1  per  season. 


MIGRATORY  WILDFOWL  REGULATIONS  FOR  JV.  C. 

Game  Open  Season  Bag  Limit  Possession 

(Species)  (Dates  Inclusive)  (Day)  Limit 

Dove      Sept.  16-Sept.  30   10   10 

Dec.  2-Jan.  15   10   10 

Woodcock       No  open  season 

Duck*   -    Nov.  23-Jan.  6  .-   7**   14** 

Geese  and  Brant   Nov.  23-Jan.  6   2   2 

Jacksnipe  No  open  season 

Coot  Nov.  23-Jan.  6   25   25 

Sora  Sept.  1-Nov.  30   25   25 

Rail,  Marsh  Hen   Sept.  1-Nov.  30   15   15 

Gallinule   Sept.  1-Nov.  30   15   15 

*  No  open  season  on  Ross's  Goose,  Swan,  and  Snow  Goose.  Bag  and  possesion  limits  on  Geese  and  Brant 
considered  in  aggregate. 

**  Possession  of  one  Woodduck  in  daily  bag  limit  or  in  possession  limit  is  lawful. 
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Record  Hunting  Season  at  Hand 


Vanguard  for  the  hunters'  parade — pointers  in  the  field. 


There's  a  big  ring  around  the 
"15"  on  the  October  leaf  of  North 
Carolina  sportsmen's  calendars. 

This  is  the  date  on  which  the 
State's  1946-47  hunting  season — 
which  bids  fair  to  bring  a  record 
pressure  of  shooting — really  hits 
its  stride.  October  15  marks  the 
opening  of  seasons  on  deer,  bear, 
Russian  wild  boar,  opossum,  and 
raccoon. 

Hunting  for  other  Tar  Heel 
favorites  —  quail,  rabbit,  wild 
turkey,  and  grouse — and  for  the 
top  birds  among  migratory  wild- 
fowl will  begin  next  month.  Sea- 
sons for  duck  and  geese  open  No- 
vember 23,  and  five  days  later — 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  November 
28 — hunters  may  go  after  quail, 
rabbit,  turkey,  and  grouse. 

Legal  shooting  for  1946-47  got 
under  way  in  September,  which 
brought  the  open  season  on  some 
species  of  migratory  wildfowl  and 
on  squirrel  in  western  counties. 
The  squirrel  season  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  opened  October 
1. 

A  check  of  hunting  license  sales 
records  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
coupled  with  a  decline  in  some 
shortages,  gives  an  idea  of  why 
the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  is  looking  to  1946-47 
to  bring  out  the  largest  number 
of  hunters  in  history. 

Last  year  the  Division  sold  140,- 
965  hunting  licenses  of  all  types, 
as  compared  with  117,822  in  1944- 
45.  With  even  more  men  released 
from  military  service  now  than 
were  back  in  civilian  life  last  sea- 
son, with  guns  and  shells  again 
being  channeled  to  sportsmen  and 
with  more  cars,  tires,  and  gasoline 


available,  the  Division  sees  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  year's 
license  sales  will  not  top  those  of 
1945-46. 

Hunters  this  year  will  find  the 
State's  seasons  and  regulations 
only  slightly  different  from  those 
in  effect  the  past  season.  In  adopt- 
ing seasons  and  regulations  at  its 
July  meeting  at  Morehead  City, 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  reduced  some  sea- 
sons and  made  some  changes  in 
bag  limits. 

Sportsmen  will  go  after  duck 
and  geese  under  a  sharply  reduced 
season,  however,  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
having  cut  the  period  from  80 
to  45  days  under  regulations  an- 
nounced in  August.  The  Service 
also  reduced  the  duck  bag  limit 
and  shooting  hours. 

The  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  voted  to  cut  15  days 
from  the  deer  and  bear  seasons, 
which  this  year  will  run  75  in- 
stead of  90  days  as  in  1945-46. 
One  week  was  taken  from  the 
quail,  rabbit,  turkey,  and  grouse 
seasons.  These  will  be  65  instead 
of  71  days. 

Under  the  new  regulations,  the 
deer  and  bear  seasons  will  extend 
from  October  15  through  January 
1.  The  open  period  for  quail, 
rabbit,  and  turkey  will  extend 
from  November  28  through  Janu- 


ary 31.  The  grouse  season  dates 
are  November  2  8- January  1. 

Changes  in  bag  limits  approved 
by  the  Board  cover  deer,  quail, 
and  rabbit.  The  season  bag  limit 
for  deer  was  decreased  from  three 
to  two,  with  the  daily  bag  limit 
remaining  at  one.  The  daily  bag 
limit  for  quail  was  reduced  from 
10  to  eight,  with  the  season  limit 
remaining  at  150.  A  daily  bag 
limit  for  rabbit  was  established 
for  the  first  time.  This  bag  limit 
will  be  10. 

The  Board  decided  to  open  the 
turkey  season  only  in  the  Roanoke 
River  area,  and  provided  that 
other  counties  might  be  opened 
later  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioner. Under  this  provision, 
10  counties  were  opened. 

Counties  opened  by  the  Board 
for  turkey  hunting  are  Bertie, 
Halifax,  Martin,  Northampton, 
and  Washington.  The  daily  bag 
limit  in  this  area  will  be  one,  the 
season  limit  two. 

Counties  opened  by  the  Com- 
missioner are  Chatham,  Durham, 
Granville,  Hoke,  Lee,  Montgom- 
ery, Moore,  Orange,  Person,  and 
Richmond.  In  these  counties  the 
bag  limit  will  be  one  a  day,  one  a 
season. 

The  Board  continued  the  sys- 
tem of  staggered  lay  days  for 
quail  which  have  been  in  effect 

(Continued  on  page  sixteen) 


CURRITUCK  RULES 

Changes  in  Currituck  Coun- 
ty's special  regulations  on 
waterfowl  shooting  have  been 
adopted  by  the  County  Game 
Commission  and  announced  by 
D.  S.  Wright,  chairman.  These 
changes  set  up  lay  days  and  de- 
crease shooting  hours. 

Lay  days  will  be  observed  in 
Currituck  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  of  each  week,  and  on 
shooting  days,  hunters  must 
stop  firing  at  4  p.m.  and  im- 
mediately take  up  rig  and  de- 
coys. 

As  in  the  past,  hunters  in 
Currituck  may  not  leave  their 
mooring  or  established  leaving 
point  before  sunrise. 
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Inviting  trout  pool  on  Kimsey  Creek,  within  the  Standing  Indian  Wildlife  Management  Area,  Nantahala  Na- 
tional Forest. 


Co-operative  Wildlife  Management 
on  the  Nantahala  National  Forest 

By  H.  C.  ERIKSSON 
Assistant  Supervisor,  Nantahala  National  Forest 


In  the  extreme  western  portion 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
lies  the  Nantahala  National  Forest 
which,  in  addition  to  its  abun- 
dance of  forest  timber  and  recrea- 
tional attractions,  has  a  sizable 
wild  game  population. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  future 
of  our  game  and  fish  resources 
rests  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner  or  agency  controlling  the 
lands  on  which  they  must  exist. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  and 
the  United  States  Forest  Service 
entered  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment which  will  assure  the  proper 
protection,  progressive  develop- 
ment, and  sustained  use  of  the 
wildlife  resources  of  much  of  the 
vast  mountain  area  of  extreme 


western  North  Carolina.  Under 
this  agreement,  four  cooperative 
wildlife  management  areas  were 
created  on  the  Nantahala  Forest. 
These  are  as  follows: 
Santeetlah  Area — 

Graham  County  37,000  acres 
Fires  Creek  Area — 

Clay  County  14,000  acres 

Wayah  Bald  Area— 

Macon  County  11,000  acres 
Standing  Indian  Area — 

Macon  County       28,000  acres 

The  Nantahala  National  Forest 
embraces  portions  of  seven  coun- 
ties and  portions  of  three  coun- 
ties are  included  in  the  wildlife 
management  areas.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  game  reserves  is  so 
widespread  that  it  is  possible  to 
accommodate  a  number  of  persons 
who  find  it  difficult  or  impossible 


to  travel  long  distances  in  order 
to  take  part  in  their  sport  of  hunt- 
ing, fishing  or  hob-nobbing  with 
wildlife. 

Objectives 

The  cooperative  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  were  established 
with  the  following  major  objec- 
tives in  view: 

1.  To  maintain  sufficient  breed- 
ing stock  of  all  species  so  that 
there  will  be  provided  the  maxi- 
mum surplus  of  game,  fur- 
bearers,  game  birds  and  fish  for 
annual  harvest  by  hunters,  fisher- 
men and  trappers,  on  a  sustained 
yield  basis. 

2.  To  increase  and  stabilize  the 
carrying  capacity  for  both  game 
and  non-game  wildlife  by  improv- 
ing the  environment  by  such 
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means  as  may  be  found  practic- 
able and  in  harmony  with  all 
other  forest  uses. 

3.  To  effect  and  maintain  so  far 
as  possible  the  natural  relation- 
ships of  all  wildlife  to  itself  and 
to  the  vegetation. 

4.  To  protect  and  preserve  the 
aesthetic  value  of  wild  animals 
and  birds  of  both  game  and  non- 
game  species. 

Restocking 

When  the  cooperative  wildlife 
management  areas  were  estab- 
lished in  1937,  no  big  game  ex- 
isted on  any  area.  Due  to  the 
improved  activities  on  the  Pis- 
gah National  Game  Preserve, 
located  within  the  Pisgah  Na- 
tional Forest  immediately  north- 
east of  the  Nantahala  Forest,  a 
large  number  of  fawns  and  adult 
deer  were  placed  in  suitable  loca- 
tions on  these  depleted  areas  to 
form  nuclei  for  future  deer  herds. 
Without  the  help  of  these  deer  it 
would  have  been  many  years  be- 
fore these  management  areas 
would  even  have  a  small  amount 
of  big  game. 

On  the  Nantahala  National 
Forest,  the  Arrowood  Glade  Trout 
Rearing  Station  has  been  able  to 
supply  all  the  fish  needed  to  re- 
stock the  waters  of  the  manage- 
ment areas.  Under  ordinary 
methods  of  fish  rearing,  the  trout 
are  reared  at  Arrowood  until  they 
are  from  six  to  eight  inches  in 
length.    Thus,    when    they  are 


Releasing  brook  trout  in  Big  Santeetlah  Creek,  in  the  Santeetlah  Wildlife 
Management  Area  of  the  Nantahala  National  Forest. 


liberated,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
they  will  live.  Surveys  have 
shown  that  survival  of  fish  of  this 
size  has  been  about  90  per  cent, 
as  against  negligible  survival  of 
the  small  fry  frequently  used  for 
restocking. 

In  addition  to  the  Pisgah  Na- 
tional Game  Preserve  furnishing 
deer  for  restocking,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  also  furnished 


a  considerable  number  of  deer 
for  restocking  from  the  Reynolds 
Estate,  located  in  central  North 
Carolina.  The  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  supplied  the  true 
wild  turkey  from  its  areas  on  the 
coast  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
past  stock  of  smaller  trout. 

Although    the    general  game 
laws,  as  issued  currently  by  the 
{Continued  on  page  sixteen) 


Map  of  the  Nantahala  National  Forest.  The  ringed  sections  are  U.  S.  Forest  Service-North  Carolina  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Management  Areas. 
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FISHING  REGULATIONS 
SIMPLIFIED  FOR  STATE 


Year-round  fishing  for  warm- 
water  species,  which  as  an  experi- 
ment in  some  waters  of  the  State 
proved  a  sound  policy,  now  is  the 
general  rule  for  North  Carolina. 

Abolition  of  the  closed  season 
on  all  species  of  game  fish  except 
trout  was  one  of  several  major 
actions  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development 
at  the  summer  meeting  for  sim- 
plification of  the  State's  fishing 
regulations.  In  moving  for  year- 
round  fishing,  the  Board  specified 
that  certain  streams  or  lakes  may 
be  closed  as  spawning  areas  and 
posted. 

The  trout  season  will  remain 
the  same  as  in  the  past:  April  15 
through  August  31. 

Other  actions  of  the  Board  re- 
garding fishing  regulations  in- 
cluded removal  of  size  limits  on 
all  pan  fishes,  putting  a  State- 
wide size  limit  on  black  bass,  and 
standardization  of  the  shad  sea- 
son. 

In  simplifying  the  regulations, 
the  Board  acted  to  increase  in- 
terest in  sport  fishing  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  believes. 

Several  factors  prompted  the 
Division  to  propose  abolition  of 
the  closed  season. 

There  was  year-round  fishing  in 
1945  and  1946  in  several  large 
reservoirs,  in  commercial  waters, 
in  Currituck  Sound,  and  in  Lake 
Mattamuskeet,  and  there  has  been 
no  closed  season  in  private  ponds. 
The  Easter  holiday  problem  also 
is  eliminated.  In  the  past  this 
period  often  fell  during  the  closed 
season. 


Under  the  "no  closed  season" 
rule,  it  is  expected  that  spawning 
areas  will  be  set  up  to  protect 
smallmouth  bass  in  western 
streams,  and  blue  bream  and 
robin  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  These 
will  be  selected  and  advertised 
each  season. 

In  this  connection,  11  states 
have  had  no  closed  season  on 
black  bass,  and  22  have  no  closed 
season  on  pan  fish. 

The  Board's  action  in  removing 
size  limits  on  all  pan  fishes  and 
in  standardizing  the  size  limit 
on  black  bass  on  a  State-wide 
basis  also  will  eliminate  confusion 
and  simplify  the  enforcement 
problem. 

The  State-wide  size  limit  on 
black  bass  now  will  be  10  inches; 
previously  the  limits  were  10 
inches  in  the  west,  12  inches  in 
the  east.  Size  limits  on  striped 
bass,  trout,  muskallunge,  and 
wall-eyed  pike  will  remain  the 
same  as  heretofore. 

Size  limits  on  pan  fishes  were 
removed  in  the  interest  of  sound 
management.  It  has  been  found 
that  usually  when  small  fish  are 
being  taken  in  large  numbers, 
overpopulation  is  indicated,  and 
it  is  good  management  to  remove 
them.  North  Carolina  joins  30 
other  states  which  have  no  size 
limit  on  pan  fishes. 

The  State's  daily  creel  and  pos- 
session limits  were  not  changed. 

Standardization  of  the  shad  sea- 
son establishes  the  opening  date 
as  March  1,  and  the  closing  date 
as  May  1. 


NEW  FISHERIES  BIOLOGIST 


Randolph  Shields  joined  the  In- 
land Fisheries  section  of  the  Di- 
vision on  October  1,  1946.  Mr. 
Shields  is  a  native  of  East  Tennes- 
see and  took  his  college  training 
at  Maryville  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  where  he  re- 
ceived a  Master's  degree.  His 
major  work  and  principal  interest 
is  aquatic  biology.  He  served  as 
Fisheries  Biologist  in  the  Tennes- 
see Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
for  a  period  of  5  years.  During 
the  war,  he  saw  service  as  a 


Pharmacists  Mate  in  the  Navy. 
Shields  will  make  his  headquar- 
ters at  the  Morrison  Hatchery 
near  Waynesville.  His  assign- 
ment will  consist  of  supervision 
over  the  fish  hatcheries  in  western 
North  Carolina,  stream  surveys, 
and  special  projects  in  connection 
with  fish  distribution  and  pond 
management.  The  Division  wel- 
comes Mr.  Shields  in  his  new  as- 
signment, and  is  confident  that 
his  contribution  to  fisheries  work 
in  western  North  Carolina  will 
be  very  substantial. 


OPEN  SEASONS,  CREEL  AND 
SIZE  LIMITS 

Trout,  all  species,  open  sea- 
son: April  15  through  August 
31. 

Warm-water  fishes:  No  closed 
season.  Certain  streams  or 
lakes  may  be  closed  as  spawn- 
ing areas.  Such  waters  will  be 
posted. 

Shad  and  herring:  March  1 
through  May  1. 

Creel  Size 
Limit  Limit 
Species  (Daily)  (Inches) 

Rainbow  Trout   12   7 

Brook  or  Speckled 

Trout   12   7 

Brown  Trout   12   7 

Smallmouth  Bass    8  10 

Largemouth  Bass    8  10 

Spotted  Bass  (Ky. 

Bass)    8  10 

Striped  Bass  or  Rock- 
fish    8  12 

Muskallunge    5  22 

Wall-eye    5  15 

All  other  varieties  of 

Perch  and  Sunfish  20  None 

White  Perch  and  Crappie 

in  Lake  Waccamaw. ...12  None 

Shad  and  Herring  None  None 

Coarse  fish  and  non- 
game  species   None  None 

It  is  unlawful  to  take  in  any 
one  day  more  than  12  trout 
of  all  species,  more  than  8  bass 
of  all  species,  or  more  than  25 
of  all  game  fishes  combined. 

Not  more  than  2  days'  creel 
limit  may  be  in  possession  at 
any  time. 


SOME    OF    THE    MORE  IM- 
PORTANT PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  N.  C.  INLAND  FISH- 
ING LAWS  IN  SIMPLI- 
FIED FORM 

It  is  illegal: 

1.  For  any  resident  person 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
fish  in  Inland  Waters  without 
proper  fishing  license.  For  any 
non-resident  over  twelve  years 
of  age  to  fish  without  license. 

2.  For  State  resident  to  fish 
out  of  home  county  without 
State  Resident  Fishing  License 
or  Resident  Daily  Fishing  Per- 
mit. 

3.  For  any  person  to  fish  in 
home  county  with  artificial 
bait  without  a  County  Fishing 
License  or  State  Resident  Fish- 
ing License. 

4.  To  take  fish  by  "jiggering" 
or  traps  in  Inland  Waters. 

5.  To  buy,  sell,  or  offer  game 
fish  for  sale  at  any  time. 

6.  To  use  dynamite  to  kill 
fish.  Minimum  penalty  for 
conviction,  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  or  sixty  days'  im- 
prisonment. 

7.  To  use  poison  to  kill  fish. 

8.  To  seine  for  game  fish  in 
Inland  Waters. 
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North  Carolina  has  long  seemed 
to  me  the  most  progressive  of  all 
the  Southern  States.  And  it  is 
a  great  game  state.  It  has  a  long 
front  on  the  Atlantic,  where 
congregate  in  the  winter  myriads 
of  ducks  and  geese.  Along  the 
Roanoke,  Cape  Fear  and  her  other 
coastal  rivers  there  are  deep 
swamps,  the  natural  habitat  of 
the  wild  turkey.  The  interior  of 
the  state  has  much  of  the  finest 
quail  territory  in  America.  West- 
ward, in  the  great  mountains 
there  are  deer,  wild  turkeys  and 
grouse.  Few  commonwealths 
have  so  many  and  so  varied  wild- 
life resources.  The  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  used  to  teem  with  fine  fish, 
and  the  mountain  streams,  than 


that  behind  stream  pollution  were 
financial  resources  too  vast  to  be 
combated. 

One  of  these  men  said  to  me: 
"We  are  trying  desperately  to 
remedy  the  evil;  but  it  is  hard 
to  beat  millions  of  dollars.  The 
industrialists  are  good  citizens; 
they  are  patriotic  until  it  comes 
to  the  pollution  of  streams.  Then 
they  are  selfish.  As  yet  we  have 
been  unable  to  make  them  take 
a  different  course.  We  are  work- 
ing toward  that  end,  but  so  far 
can  report  little  progress." 

Yet  it  is  not  as  if  the  destruction 
of  this  natural  beauty  and  wealth 
were  necessary  for  industrial 
progress.  Every  industry  could 
have  its  disposal  plant.  This 
should  be  a  law,  and  no  doubt 


they  are  little  better  than  sewers. 
The  contamination  of  water  is  a 
trespass  against  public  ownership, 
and  should  be  considered  a  crime 
of  major  moment. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that 
industry  would  suffer  if  it  were 
compelled  to  keep  our  streams 
unpolluted.  In  certain  cases  there 
might  be  a  slight  temporary 
financial  setback.  But  all  of  us, 
industry  included,  would  be  gain- 
ers in  the  end.  Modern  disposal 
facilities  render  archaic  any  ex- 
cuse for  dumping  waste  in  streams 
and  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  truth  might  as  well  be 
faced  now,  before  it  is  too  late. 
We  often  hear  of  "the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources." 
Flowing  water,  without  any  de- 


The  Birthright  and  the  Pottage 


which  there  are  few  finer  in 
America,  used  to  afford  some  of 
the  best  trout  fishing  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Insofar  as  the  game  birds  and 
animals  are  concerned,  I  believe 
that,  because  the  sentiment  of  the 
hunters  is  in  favor  of  the  laws 
and  because  these  laws  tend  to- 
ward conservation,  the  situation  is 
favorable.  But  the  once  beautiful 
streams  break  my  heart.  Here 
is  the  Pigeon  River,  as  noble  a 
cold-water  stream  as  there  is  in 
the  East,  utterly  foul  and  polluted 
by  tanneries  and  chemical  plants. 
The  French  Broad  is  little  better 
than  a  cesspool.  The  birthright 
of  the  people  is  gone,  and  certain 
men  are  profiting  by  the  spolia- 
tion. 

I  mention  North  Carolina  in 
particular  because  it  is  a  forward- 
looking  state  and  its  people  are 
highly  intelligent.  Yet  in  the 
matter  of  stream  pollution,  which 
is  stream  destruction,  there  is  no 
worse  offender.  This  situation 
long  made  me  wonder.  I  can  re- 
member those  streams  when  it 
was  a  joy  just  to  look  at  them, 
to  bathe  in  them,  to  wander  by 
them,  even  if  one  did  no  fishing  in 
them.  But  the  mere  sight  of  them 
now  is  revolting. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with 
some  of  the  high  officials  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conservation 
Commission,  and  I  asked  them 
plainly  how  such  things  could  be 
in  a  state  as  civilized  as  the  old 
Tar  Heel  State.  I  was  told  bluntly 


By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


in  time  it  will  be.  Meanwhile, 
however,  our  common  heritage 
is  lost.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
man  can  lay  claim  to  being  a 
patriot  if  he  makes  his  country, 
through  the  pollution  of  her 
streams,  a  poorer  place  in  which 
to  live. 

What  I  say  is  not,  of  course, 
an  attack  on  North  Carolina.  The 
same  situation  prevails  every- 
where in  our  land.  I  found  it 
especially  true  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  I  lived  for  many  years. 
It  is  true  in  Maryland  and  in 
Virginia,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
The  New  World  that  Columbus 
found  was  especially  rich  in  the 
number  and  the  beauty  of  its 
streams  and  rivers.  Now,  even 
in   regions   remote   from  cities, 


The  Birthright  and  the  Pot- 
tage, by  Archibald  Rutledge,  a 
neighbor  from  South  Carolina 
who  has  gained  international 
renown  as  a  student  of  natural 
history,  appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  "Field  and  Stream." 
It  is  reprinted  here  by  permis- 
sion, through  the  courtesy  of 
Hugh  Grey,  editor  of  "Field 
and  Stream."  For  other  news 
on  the  pollution  problem  in 
North  Carolina,  see  the  article 
about  the  fellowship  offer  of  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries,  on  page  20. 


velopment,  is  a  marvelous  re- 
source, a  part  of  our  heritage, 
along  with  our  once  splendid 
forests,  our  matchless  supply  of 
wild  game,  our  prodigious  mineral 
resources.  All  are  dwindling.  But 
it  is  the  pollution  of  our  once 
lovely  waters  that  should  most 
concern  the  average  American. 


About  the  Muskie 

If  you  want  to  give  yourself 
a  spelling  test,  take  a  shot  at  the 
common  name  for  the  fish  known 
to  science  as  Esox  masquinongy , 
because  no  matter  what  you  put 
down,  the  chances  are  you'll  hit 
one  of  the  numerous  acceptable 
versions.  The  fellow  in  question 
is  the  muskallunge  (which  seems 
to  be  the  most  widely  accepted 
spelling).  Webster's  Twentieth- 
Century  Dictionary,  unabridged, 
gives  that  combination  of  letters 
as  preferred,  also  offers  maska- 
longe,  maskallonge,  maskinonge, 
muskellonge,  muskelunjeh — and 
the  license  of  "etc."  Webster's 
Collegiate  gives  muskallonge  and 
muskellunge  as  choices,  and  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation 
takes  muskalonge.  Webster's 
Twentieth-Century  has  this  to 
say :  "Fr.,  masque  allonge,  masque 
longue,  lit.,  long  face;  according 
to  the  Indian  origin  (so  written 
in  the  laws  of  Canada)  maski- 
nonge, from  Alongkian  maski- 
nonge; mas,  great,  and  kinonge, 
pickerel." 
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AUTUMN  FISHING 


For  most  of  those  who  enjoy 
the  sport  of  angling,  spring  is  the 
time  of  year  when  the  desire  to 
be  along  a  stream  or  in  a  boat 
on  a  favorite  pond  is  the  greatest. 
This  enthusiasm  gradually  wanes 
as  the  summer  advances  and  the 
water  warms  to  a  degree  making 
fishing  less  successful.  In  the 
autumn  there  is  a  renewal  of  the 
feeling  that  it  is  good  to  be  out- 
of-doors.  The  woods  and  fields 
take  a  major  share  of  the  interest 
at  this  season,  whether  one  is  a 
hunter  or  just  feels  a  longing  to 
be  close  to  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside.  The  confirmed  angler 
will  find  places  where  the  fish 
are  biting,  and  where  the  beauties 
of  nature  are  at  hand. 

Autumn  angling  will  of  neces- 
sity be  focused  on  the  warm- 
water  species,  unless  one  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  live  in  the  moun- 
tains and  have  access  to  a  private 
pond  which  supports  trout.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  part  of  the  State 
so  far  from  fish-supporting  waters 
that  it  cannot  be  reached  in  a  few 
hours'  drive.  The  best  waters 
for  fall  fishing  promise  to  be  the 
new  reservoirs  of  the  West  and 
the  streams  of  the  East. 

In  the  West,  Fontana  Reservoir 
in  Swain  County  probably  will 
be  the  best  fishing  spot.  This  is 
the  newest  TVA  impoundment 
and  the  fish  are  growing  fast. 
There  are  smallmouth  and  large- 
mouth  bass,  bluegills  and  channel 
catfish.  Hiwassee  in  Cherokee 
County,  Chatuge  in  Clay  County, 
and  Apalachia  in  Cherokee 
County,  the  other  TVA  lakes,  will 
continue  to  be  good  prospects  for 
a  successful  trip.  The  power 
lakes,  Glenville  in  Jackson 
County,  and  Nantahala  in  Macon 
County,  have  been  providing  ex- 
cellent fishing  for  blue  gills  as  well 
as  yielding  some  nice  smallmouth 
bass.  Both  of  these  lakes  started 
as  "trout"  lakes,  but  after  a  few 
years  were  stocked  with  warm- 
water  species  in  order  to  utilize 
the  entire  reservoir  and  to  pro- 
vide more  public  fishing. 

It  may  seem  that  a  large  lake 
or  reservoir  is  devoid  of  fish  at 
this  season.  The  explanation  is 
simple.  The  fish  are  widely  scat- 
tred  and  may  be  at  any  depth. 
The  family  ties  have  been  broken 
and  fairly  uniform  temperature 
and  oxygen  conditions  prevail  at 


By  WILLIS  KING 


all  depths.  On  warm  days,  after 
the  onset  of  chilly  weather,  the 
fish  may  be  near  the  surface, 
where  casting  will  get  results.  If 
the  season  is  late,  deep  trolling 
will  be  the  best  method  to  try.  In 
any  case,  don't  give  up  after  fish- 
ing at  only  one  depth  or  by  one 
method.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  there  are  more  fish  present 
in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring, 
and  it  is  just  a  matter  of  locating 
them  and  offering  the  right  sort 
of  lure. 

To  those  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State,  where  impound- 
ed waters  are  not  so  numerous, 


New  reservoirs  of  West 
and  streams  of  East  promise 
best  waters  for  fall  anglers. 


the  large  streams  offer  the  best 
possibilities.  The  North  and 
South  Forks  of  New  River,  and 
Little  River,  all  have  excellent 
smallmouth  bass  fishing  at  times, 
and  the  autumn  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any.  Other  good  streams  are 
the  Watauga  River,  John's  River, 
Oconalufty  River,  and  some  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Yadkin  and 
Catawba  rivers  in  the  foothills 
region. 

Even  the  Piedmont  is  not  with- 
out its  fall  fishing.  The  large 
reservoirs  of  the  Catawba  and 
Yadkin  clear  up  after  a  few  weeks 
of  dry  weather  which  usually 
comes  at  this  season.  The  fish  are 
hungry  and  when  the  water  clears 
so  that  a  bait  is  visible,  sport  is 
to  be  had  for  the  taking. 

It  is  down  East  that  autumn 
fishing  is  at  its  best.  Many  of 
the  best  fishermen  swear  that  this 
is  the  time  of  times  to  go  fishing. 
Largemouth  bass  are  more  active 
than  they  are  during  the  summer. 
Bluegills  and  robin  are  at  their 
best.  They  may  not  be  as  con- 
centrated as  they  are  during  their 
spawning  season,  and  they  test 
the  angler's  skill  and  patience  to 
a  greater  degree.  It  is  the  season 
of  the  year  to  drift  lazily  down 
a  blackwater  stream,  with  the 
noise  of  insects  coming  from  the 


brightly  colored  foliage  of  the 
stream  banks. 

Good  fishing  is  to  be  had  in  the 
streams  tributary  to  Currituck 
and  Albemarle  sounds,  East  and 
South  lakes  in  Dare  County, 
Pungo  River,  the  tributaries  of 
the  lower  Pamlico  and  Neuse 
rivers,  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear, 
Black  and  South  rivers.  The 
Cape  Fear  River  itself,  when  it 
clears  in  late  autumn,  is  one  of 
the  best  fishing  waters  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  State. 

The  user  of  artificial  lures  will 
still  have  his  good  days,  but  the 
most  dependable  lure  is  likely  to 
be  natural  bait.  It  is  hard  to  beat 
the  larvae  of  certain  moths  which 
frequent  the  vegetation  of  stream 
banks  at  this  season.  Crickets, 
grasshoppers,  beetle  and  wild  bee 
larvae  are  tempting  bits.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  a  can  of 
angle- worms  along  just  to  be  sure 
that  the  bait  doesn't  run  out. 

One  of  the  best  types  of  autumn 
fishing  is  trolling  for  striped  bass 
or  rockfish  in  the  sounds  and  large 
rivers.  These  fighters  are  taken 
in  good  numbers  at  this  season, 
near  bridges  and  causeways 
which  cross  the  Sounds,  and  near 
the  mouths  of  the  large  streams. 
Fish  weighing  more  than  20 
pounds  are  frequently  taken.  Not 
only  is  the  striped  bass  a  wonder- 
ful sport  fish,  but  he  is  excellent 
eating  as  well. 

The  large  rivers  offer  good  trot- 
line  fishing  for  catfish.  In  the  West 
it  is  the  channel  cat  that  is  prized. 
In  the  East  the  white  cat  or  river 
cat  is  most  likely  to  be  taken  by 
this  method.  Both  are  excellent 
food  fishes,  and  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  family  larder. 

The  autumn  is  the  time  to  enjoy 
the  streams  and  lakes.  Nature  has 
on  her  brightest  garments  and 
cannot  fail  to  please.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  go  fishing. 


Bulletins  Available 

Farming  for  Wildlife,  in  re- 
print, has  been  added  to  the  list 
of  publications  available  for  free 
distribution  from  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
Others  are  available.  The  Mam- 
mals of  North  Carolina,  The  Nor- 
ris  Lake  Fishing  Experiment, 
Wildlife  Crop  on  Your  Farm,  and 
The  Uwharrie  Deer  Project. 
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THE 

$64 

QUESTION 


By  ARTHUR  PACK 


Somewhere  in  Polk  County, 
July  23. — The  enforcement  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina's  Division 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is 
supplementing  the  routine  activi- 
ties of  its  district  and  deputy 
protectors  with  raids  by  a  special- 
ly trained  "flying  squad"  of  en- 
forcement agents. 

This  mobile  group,  termed  "the 
wrecking  crew"  by  its  efficient 
chief-of-party,  Tom  Rollins,  re- 
cently moved  quietly  and  unan- 
nounced into  District  4,  which' 
encompasses  the  counties  of  Polk, 
Rutherford,  and  Cleveland. 

So  unobtrusively  are  they  car- 
rying out  their  duties  that  hardly 
more  than  a  half-dozen  persons — 
other  than  the  sportsmen  they 
have  checked  in  the  field  and 
those  they  have  found  necessary 
to  charge  with  violations — know 
of  the  "wrecking  crew's"  arrival 
and  activities  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Rollins'  crew  may  or  may 
not  still  be  in  District  4  as  this 
is  being  written.  That  is  a  "top 
secret."  During  the  first  days  of 
their  present  activities,  they  have 
visited  Lakes  Adger  and  Lure  and 
most  of  the  trout  streams  in  the 
immediate  vicinities.  .  .  . 

Tom  Rollins  is  supervisor  of 
Division  A  with  headquarters  in 
Asheville.  He  points  out  that  he 
and  his  men  resort  to  arrest  and 


Arthur  Pack's  article  about 
the  law  enforcement  "wrecking 
crew,"  which  presents  a  good 
picture  of  new  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  policing  agency 
of  the  Division  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  was  prepared 
for  and  published  originally 
in  The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
"Herald-Journal."  As  a  foot- 
note on  results  of  the  raid, 
which  covered  Lakes  Lure  and 
Adger  in  Rutherford  County 
and  Green  and  Broad  rivers  in 
Polk  County,  Supervisor  Tom 
Rollins  gives  this  box  score: 
Prosecutions,  six;  licenses 
checked,  approximately  150; 
fish  confiscated,  10  pounds. 


summons  only  when  all  other 
methods  fail.  But  they  are  under 
strict  orders  to  prefer  charges 
against  all  deliberate  violators  of 
the  State's  game  laws  and  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development's  hunting  and  fishing 
regulations. 

Supervisor  Rollins  adds  that  in 
every  instance  they  give  a  sus- 
pected violator  every  chance  to 
prove  his  innocence  on  the  spot 
and  treat  him  with  every  courtesy 
and  friendliness.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  recites  the  following 
incidents  to  show  how  far  some 
people  will  go  to  evade  the  fish 
and  game  law  and  the  enforce- 
ment officers: 

The  second  day  of  their  arrival 
in  my  district,  the  special  agents 
went  to  Lake  Lure,  where  they 
split  into  two  groups  and,  taking 
separate  boats,  they  moved  down 
opposite  shores  of  the  lake.  Dur- 
ing the  patrol,  one  group  stopped 
to  check  two  occupants  of  a  fishing 
skiff,  one  of  which  was  fishing  as 
the  officers'  boat  approached. 

The  man  who  was  fishing  as 
they  came  alongside  had  his 
license  and  no  short  nor  too  many 
fish.  The  other  occupant  of  the 
boat  declared  he  wasn't  fishing. 
He  was  "just  taking  a  sunbath," 
he  asserted.  The  officers  doubted 
his  story  but  moved  on  and  re- 
sumed their  patrol  down  the  lake. 

Across  the  lake,  their  fellow 
officers  were  watching.  They  saw 
the  "sun  bather"  wait  until  the 
patrol  boat  had  rounded  a  point, 
then  pick  up  a  rod  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skiff  and  commence 
fishing.  From  across  the  lake  the 
watching  officers  could  hear  faint 
but  unmistakably  derisive  chuck- 
les as  the  two  fishermen  went 
about  their  fishing. 

The  patrols  exchanged  notes 
as  they  met  at  the  dam.  Then 
they  continued  their  patrol  back 
up  the  lake  but  on  different  sides 
from  where  they  were  when  they 
first  came  down.  As  the  group 
which  had  first  questioned  the 
"sun  bather"  came  within  binocu- 
lar range  of  him,  they  watched 
him  through  the  glasses.  As  the 
new  patrol  bore  down,  he  hastily 
hid  his  rod  and  (as  later  brought 
out)  repeated  his  story  of  "sun- 
bathing" to  the  second  group  of 
agents  as  they  drew  alongside. 

Then,  as  they  passed  on  and 
out  of  sight,  he  once  more  resumed 
his  fishing.  The  first  patrol  boat 
moved  quickly  across  the  lake 
and  this  time  caught  him  with 
the  rod  in  his  hands  and  his  line 


FULL  STRENGTH 

Addition  in  recent  weeks  of 
5  men  as  fish  and  game  protec- 
tors has  brought  the  law  en- 
forcement section  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  to  full  strength — 96 
protectors,  five  division  su- 
pervisors, and  the  chief  of  law 
enforcement. 

The  additions  mean  that  the 
section  is  better  staffed  than  at 
any  previous  time,  according  to 
C.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  enforcement 
chief. 

The  new  men  are  W.  B.  Cope, 
Sylva;  G.  S.  Guffey,  Bessemer 
City;  H.  A.  Robertson,  States- 
ville;  Belton  Buchanan,  Broad- 
way; and  Hugh  G.  Rowe,  Wash- 
ington, N.  C. 


overboard.  His  alleged  "sunbath- 
ing" cost  him  the  price  of  a  non- 
resident license  (he  gave  an  ad- 
dress in  another  state ) ,  plus  the 
price  of  a  lake  fishing  "permit," 
plus  a  fine,  plus  court  costs! 

During  the  night  of  that  same 
day,  the  "wrecking  crew"  was 
working  the  shores.  They  came 
upon  a  party  fishing  from  the 
bank.  All  produced  valid  licenses 
except  a  woman  who  was  sitting 
by  a  fishing  pole  stuck  in  the 
ground  close  beside  her.  Like 
the  "sunbather,"  she  declared  that 
she  wasn't  fishing.  So  the  patrol 
moved  on  into  the  darkness. 

That  is,  all  except  Deputy 
Grady  Ross  of  Tryon.  He  re- 
mained quietly  behind  the  woman 
as  his  fellow-agents  moved  away. 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  woman 
picked  up  the  pole  and  drew  her 
baited  hook  from  the  water. 
Deputy  Ross  politely  did  his  duty. 

Supervisor  Rollins  says  that  if 
the  sportsmen  and  other  citizens 
would  only  realize  that  the  fish 
and  game  protectors  are  employed 
and  work  solely  in  their  interests 
and  to  their  benefit,  there  would 
be  little  if  any  need  for  "raiding 
squads."  In  his  opinion  the  person 
who  deliberately  and  habitually 
violates  a  fish  and  game  law  is 
stealing  from  his  fellow  man.  And 
when  all  other  methods  fail,  he 
must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  the  man  who  steals  his 
neighbors'  chickens,  peaches,  or 
pigs. 

The  Division  supervisor  adds 
that  district  and  local  deputy  fish 
and  game  protectors  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  presence  of 
the  raiding  squad. 

"In  fact,"  he  added,  "the  local 
(Continued  on  page  twenty -one) 
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Federal  Aid  Doubled  for  194647 


An  apportionment  of  Federal 
aid  which  is  nearly  double  that  of 
last  year  will  be  available  for  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  projects  for 
wildlife  investigation  in  North 
Carolina  in  1946-47. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which 
started  last  July  1,  $35,616  of 
Federal  aid  is  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  N.  C.  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  for  Pittman- 
Robertson  wildlife  restoration 
projects,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  announced.  Last 
year  the  Division's  Federal  aid 
fund  totaled  $18,692.18. 

A  grand  total  of  $54,824  will 
be  used  for  North  Carolina  proj- 
ects in  1946-47.  This  is  made  up 
of  the  Federal  aid  of  $35,616;  an 
allotment  of  $12,083  from  Division 
revenues;  and  a  $7,125  carryover 
of  Federal  aid  which  was  unex- 
pended because  of  the  war  and 
resultant  inability  of  the  Division 
to  procure  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  carry  out  approved  proj- 
ects. 

Under  Dennis  Hart,  who  re- 
cently was  appointed  Federal  aid 
coordinator  of  the  Division,  the 
$54,824  available  this  year  will 
be  used  on  North  Carolina's  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  projects  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Wildlife  Management  Co- 
ordination, under  Hart,  $6,665. 

2.  Fur-Resource  Investigation 
and  Survey,  under  Joe  C.  Rabb 
as  project  leader,  $12,730.  At 
present  this  project,  which  was 
interrupted  three  years  by  the 
war,  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
muskrat-producing  coastal  marsh- 
es. Later  it  will  include  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 

3.  Farm-Game  Habitat  Restora- 
tion, under  W.  E.  McConnaughey, 
Jr.,  $8,180.  Under  this  project, 
the  Division  furnishes  cooperating 
farmers  with  seed  for  lespedeza 
plantings  which  provide  a  double- 
barrelled  return — improved  food 
and  cover  for  wildlife  and  soil 
conservation.  This  season,  the 
Division  distributed  5,196  pounds 
of  serecia  and  4,770  pounds  of 
bicolor  which,  planted  along  field 
edges,  produced  between  750  and 
850  acres  of  feed  and  cover  for 
wildlife. 

4.  Study  of  Deer  Management 
(at  Holly  Shelter),  under  W.  D. 
Robbins,  Jr.  $5,375.  This  project 
is  concerned  with  determination 
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of  preferable  deer  foods,  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  habitat  improve- 
ment work. 

5.  Statewide  Survey  and  In- 
vestigation of  Wildlife  Habitat 
and  Distribution,  under  William 
Hamnett,  $18,140.  This  will  pro- 
duce information,  obtained  in  the 
field  by  technicians,  on  which 
sound  game  management  prac- 
tices may  be  developed  and  put 
into  operation. 

6.  Statewide  Deer  Trapping  and 
Transplanting,  under  Fred  Mahan, 
$7,481.  Under  this  project  at 
present,  deer  are  being  trapped 
on  the  Elizabeth  D.  Reynolds 
estate  and  in  national  forests  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  and 
transplanted  in  other  western 
areas  where  there  are  few  or  no 
deer,  but  where  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  land  will  support 
deer. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  expendi- 
tures for  Pittman-Robertson  proj- 
ects in  North  Carolina  totaled 
$31,389.06,  of  which  $18,692.18 
was  in  Federal  funds.  North 
Carolina  has  a  good  record  in  use 
of  Federal  aid,  because  since  the 
Division  entered  into  this  cooper- 
ative work  in  1938,  this  State, 
unlike  some  others,  has  not  had 
to  return  one  cent  of  its  appor- 
tioned funds  under  the  provision 
that  funds  will  revert  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  if  not  used  with- 
in two  years  after  apportionment. 

The  Pittman-Robertson  pro- 
gram offers  further  proof  of  the 
fact  that  sportsmen  can  pay  their 
own  way  for  administration  of 
wildlife    resources.     Funds  for 


Federal  aid  to  states  are  derived 
from  the  Federal  tax  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition.  The  funds 
then  are  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  apportioned  to  States  on 
the  basis  of  land  area  and  number 
of  hunting  license  holders.  States 
are  required  to  furnish  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  projects,  and 
to  certify  that  license  receipts 
will  not  be  diverted  to  uses  other 
than  game  administration.  All 
projects  must  be  approved  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

In  North  Carolina,  Federal  aid 
projects  form  only  a  small  part 
of  the  extensive  program  of  wild- 
life protection  and  management 
administered  by  the  Division,  and 
Federal  funds  only  a  small  part 
of  the  Division's  receipts.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  license  fees — 
which  along  with  Federal  aid 
•  make  up  the  only  source  of  Di- 
vision revenue — normally  furnish 
more  than  97  per  cent  of  the 
budget. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
last  July  1,  Division  revenues 
totaled  $660,243.32,  of  which  the 
Federal  aid  fund  of  $18,692.18  was 
slightly  less  than  three  per  cent. 
This  year  the  Federal  aid  fund, 
stacked  against  total  receipts, 
represents  an  even  smaller  per- 
centage— just  above  two  per  cent. 

Division  receipts  for  1945-46 
were  as  follows:  sale  of  anglers' 
licenses,  $144,413;  hunting  li- 
censes, $355,955.18;  transfer  from 
preceding  year,  $140,419.83;  Fed- 
eral cooperation,  $18,692.18;  re- 
ceipts from  management  areas, 
(Continued  on  page  twenty-one) 


When  Ab  Mullins  of  Boone  hooked  this  trout  in  Watauga  County,  he  found 
it  harnessed  for  handling.  Here's  the  fish — a  15-incher  encircled  by  a  rub- 
ber gasket  which  apparently  he  had  been  carrying  for  some  time.  The  pic- 
ture was  sent  along  by  H.  Grady  Farthing. 
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THE  FOX-QUAIL  PROBLEM 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Through  game  harvest  surveys 
and  contacts  with  sportsmen, 
farmers,  and  the  public,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  quail  population 
has  declined  during  the  past  few 
years,  that  the  fox  population  is 
well  above  normal,  and  that  fox 
are  credited  as  being  the  major 
cause  of  the  quail  decrease.  There 
is  considerable  hue  and  cry  for 
measures  to  bring  the  fox  popula- 
tion under  better  control. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  fox 
hunters  have  decreased  very  con- 
siderably in  recent  years.  This 
is  largely  due  to  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors. Chief  among  these  appears 
to  be  the  decline  in  fur  prices 
and  the  decline  in  fox  hunting 
for  sport.  Undoubtedly  the  de- 
cline in  the  annual  kill  of  foxes 
has  been  accentuated  during  the 
war  years  by  the  fact  that  the 
usual  fox  hunters  have  been  in  the 
armed  services  or  closely  con- 
fined to  war  jobs  and  that  civilian 
ammunition  has  been  almost  non- 
existent. 

What  information  do  we  have 
as  to  the  ways  and  extent  to  which 
fox  prey  upon  quail?  Investiga- 
tions on  this  subject  have  not  been 
exhaustive,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  very  good  studies  have 
been  made  and  these  constitute  a 
reliable  index  to  fox  predation 
habits  in  various  parts  of  their 
range,  and  various  types  of  habi- 
tats and  seasons. 

Very  interesting  observations 
along  the  line  of  the  previous 
paragraph  are  given  by  the  dean 
of  the  American  Naturalists, 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  "This 
animal  is  popularly  supposed  to 
subsist  on  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
game  birds.  I  have  known  it  to 
kill  each  of  these,  but  I  believe 
that  mice  form  the  largest  part 
of  its  diet."  Seton  again:  "A  final 
note,  a  fair  summing  up,  is  offered 
by  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  as  follows: 
'The  fox,  from  its  occasional  mis- 
deeds, is  looked  upon  by  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  as  a  deep-dyed 
villain  that  devotes  its  entire  life 
to  robbery,  and  derives  all  its 
forages  from  the  chicken  yard  or 
duck  pen.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  in  localities  where  foxes  are 
abundant,  it  is  comparatively 
rare  that  poultry  is  destroyed  by 
them.     On    all  well-regulated 


By  DENNIS  HART 


farms,  chickens  are  housed  at 
night,  and  the  Fox  necessarily 
turns  his  attention  to  field-mice, 
rabbits,  ground-squirrels,  and  in- 
sects such  as  grasshoppers,  crick- 
ets, and  May  beetles,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  farmer.  Although 
it  is  true  that  the  Fox  destroys 
a  considerable  number  of  birds, 
yet  a  ruffed  grouse  has  been 
known  to  rear  its  young  within 
100  feet  of  a  Fox  den,  and  the 
tracks  of  the  young  birds  have 
repeatedly  been  seen  on  the  fresh 


Studies  furnish  guideposts  to 
proper  consideration  of  con- 
trol problem  in  this  State. 


earth  before  the  entrance.  Among 
the  food  brought  to  the  young 
of  this  litter  and  left  outside  were 
rabbits,  mice,  and  a  half-grown 
Woodchuck,  but  no  birds  of  any 
kind'." 

More  recently,  extensive  origi- 
nal research  has  been  carried  on 
by  Errington  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege. "Mice  and  rabbits,  especial- 
ly the  cottontail,  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  foxes'  diet.  Large 
insects  such  as  grasshoppers  are 
taken  in  large  numbers  when 
available  in  summer,  and  fruits 
such  as  wild  plums,  wild  cherries 
and  wild  grapes  are  utilized  in 
season  and  sometimes  in  large 
quantities.  Also,  in  summer, 
ground  squirrels,  pocket  gophers, 
and  young  woodchucks  are  taken. 
Norway  rats  of  the  fields,  fox 
squirrels  and  frogs  are  occasion- 
ally eaten.  In  comparison  with 
the  number  of  rabbits,  mice  and 
other  rodents  taken,  few  pheas- 
ants and  other  wild  birds  are  con- 
sumed. Seldom  is  a  bobwhite 
caught  by  a  fox.  The  small 
amount  of  chicken  flesh  devoured 
is  probably  largely  carrion,  dead 
fowls  taken  to  the  fields  by  farm- 
ers." (Fur-bearers  and  Game 
Mammals  of  Iowa.) 

Predation  studies  by  Stoddard 
and  Komarek  in  the  Cooperative 
Quail  Study  Association  are  as 
yet  in  the  early  stages.  However, 
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some  information  is  available 
from  that  source.  "Preliminary 
examinations  of  some  four  hun- 
dred gray  fox  stomachs,  taken 
during  the  quail  breeding  season 
on  preserves  where  approximate 
numbers  of  these  birds  are  known, 
show  serious  destruction  of  quail 
eggs  and  young  in  some  years,  but 
little  in  others;  there  is  a  strong 
indication  that  proportionate  de- 
struction is  greatest  where  ab- 
normal fox  abundance  occurs,  and 
that  availability  of  other  food  sup- 
plies exerts  a  profound  influence. 
.  .  .  We  have  had  exceptional  op- 
portunities to  correlate  the  decline 
in  quail  on  preserves  where  small 
predatory  mammals  (as  well  as 
house  cats  and  cur  dogs)  have 
multiplied  without  restraint, 
either  on  the  ground  in  question 
or  in  surrounding  country,  and 
to  note  the  rise  in  the  number 
of  quail  taken  following  reason- 
able control." 

Stoddard  and  Komarek  con- 
sider fox  predation  along  with 
that  of  small  mammals  generally 
and  relate  such  predation  quite 
definitely  with  ( 1 )  the  abundance 
of  the  predators  and  (2 )  the  avail- 
ability of  other  foods  (other  than 
quail) .  Undoubtedly  these  criteria 
should  largely  guide  us  in  con- 
sidering the  fox  problem  in  North 
Carolina. 

Another  point  implied  in  all 
serious  predation  studies  is  that 
the  fox  is  the  popular  scapegoat. 
Upon  him  is  laid  much  blame 
that  really  belongs  to  less  con- 
spicuous predators.  For  example, 
Stoddard  and  Komarek  list  the 
following  as  enemies  of  quail, 
particularly  in  the  nesting  season : 
house  cats,  cur  dogs,  opossum, 
skunks,  raccoons,  wildcats,  sev- 
eral species  of  egg-eating  snakes, 
wild  and  domestic  turkeys,  hawks, 
owls,  crows,  jays,  and  fire  ants. 
"Some  of  these  cause  little  trouble 
or  compensate  for  it  to  the  extent 
that  combatting  them  would  be 
evidence  of  poor  judgement;  .  .  ." 
Certain  species  of  snakes  and  cats, 
as  individuals,  probably  do  more 
summertime  damage  to  quail  than 
individual  foxes.  Stoddard  and 
Komarek  have  estimated  that 
snakes,  ".  .  .  as  a  group,  may  con- 
sume up  to  20  per  cent  of  the  quail 

(Continued  on  page  eighteen) 
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Delegates  to  the  North  Carolina  4-H  Wildlife  Conference  pictured  in  their  seats  at  the  outdoor  "classroom." 


ANNUAL  4-H  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE 


Several  representatives  of  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  lent  a  hand  with  the 
program  of  the  annual  North 
Carolina  4-H  Wildlife  Conference 
at  Camp  Millstone,  near  Hoffman, 
in  July. 

Sixty-four  boys  and  girls  se- 
lected for  the  camp  attended  the 
four-day  conference,  which  in- 
cluded nature  study,  lectures  and 
discussion  periods,  field  trips, 
handicraft  classes,  nature  hikes, 
and  sports. 

Division  speakers  and  their 
subjects  were: 

W.  L.  Hamnett,  "History  of 
Wildlife  Conservation  in  North 
Carolina";  J.  Harold  King,  "Pro- 
tection and  Law  Enforcement"; 
E.  E.  Hueske,  "Farm  Fish  Pond 
Management";  Dennis  Hart, 
"Farm-Game  Problem";  and  W.E. 
McConnaughey,  Jr.,  "A  Cooper- 
ative Program  for  Improving 
Wildlife  Habitat."  Commissioner 
John  D.  Findlay  addressed  the 
delegates  briefly  on  the  closing 
day. 

Others  who  addressed  sessions 
of  the  conference  were  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Hilton  Green  of  Raleigh, 
author  and  lecturer,  and  George 
McCullough,  wildlife  technician 
of  the  Federal  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, which  sponsored  the  con- 
ference. 
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Delegates  to  the  conference 
visited  the  Federal  fish  hatchery 
at  Hoffman,  N.  C.  on  a  tour  con- 
ducted by  Superintendent  Blos- 
som of  the  hatchery. 

L.  R.  Harrill,  State  4-H  Club 
leader,  and  Eleanor  Barber,  as- 
sistant leader,  were  in  charge  of 
the  conference.  They  were  aided 
by  members  of  the  Camp  Mill- 
stone staff:  Jesse  James,  camp 
manager;  Henry  Carter,  swim- 
ming instructor;  Elsie  Ruth  West, 


recreation  instructor;  and  Charles 
Zeigler,  handicraft  instructor. 

Girls  who  attended  the  con- 
ference : 

Bobbie  Faye  Allen,  Snow  Camp 
Rt.  1;  Doris  Chrismon,  Elon  Col- 
lege Rt.  2;  Hattie  Singletary, 
Bladenboro  Rt.  1;  Betty  Sigmon, 
Catawba  Rt.  2;  Joyce  Hollar,  Con- 
over  Rt.  1 ;  Pansy  Ervin,  Catawba. 

Janette  Baker,  Youngsville  Rt. 
1;  Dolly  Ann  Hedgecock,  High 

(Continued  on  page  seventeen) 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Hilton  Green,  Raleigh  author  and  lecturer,  conducts  Nature's 
Workshop  at  the  4-H  Wildlife  Conference. 
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Deer  for  All 


By  FREDERICK  MAHAN 
Project  Leader 


To  meet  the  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  the  white- 
tailed  deer,  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries is  finding  it  necessary  to 
utilize  every  acre  of  suitable 
forest  lands  for  the  production  of 
this  fine  game  animal.  The  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  forest  lands 
that  today  are  producing  little  if 
any  big  game  present  a  problem 
that  must  be  solved  if  these  grace- 
ful animals  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  great  host  of  nature 
lovers.  There  are  two  methods 
of  solving  this  problem:  (1)  to 
permit  the  existing  herds  to  in- 
crease and  overflow  into  the  un- 
populated sections :  ( 2 )  to  release 
breeding  stock  upon  these  game- 
barren  areas. 

The  first  solution  offered  would 
require,  under  present  conditions, 
50  to  75  years  of  closed  seasons 
and  rigid  law  enforcement  to  be- 
come even  partially  successful. 
However,  by  accepting  the  alter- 
native plan  it  should  be  practical 
to  begin  opening  the  season  again 
in  some  of  the  areas  within  a 
few  years.  Thus  the  rapidity  with 
which  deer  hunting  may  again  be 
made  possible  will  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the 
scope  of  our  trapping  and  trans- 
planting work.  The  fact  that  the 
stocking  of  a  suitable  area  by  the 
release  of  deer  can  be  successful 
is  not  open  to  question  as  the 
existing  deer  herds  in  western 
North  Carolina  essentially  had 
their  beginning  from  small  re- 
leases of  breeding  stock. 

Assuming  that  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  necessity  for  the  plac- 
ing of  breeding  stock  upon  these 
potential  game-producing  lands, 
we  are  immediately  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  where  and 
how  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply 
of  animals  for  release.  Again  we 
have  two  possible  solutions:  (1) 
purchase  the  estimated  1500-2000 
animals  required  to  restock  west- 
ern North  Carolina:  (2)  live 
trap  the  animals  from  the  existing 
deer  herds. 

The  purchase  of  the  animals 
would  be  the  most  rapid  method 
but  with  the  price  per  head  rang- 
ing from  $75.00  to  $100.00  it 
would  require  a  very  large  sum 
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to  purchase  the  required  number 
of  animals.  By  live-trapping  the 
animals  we  can  reduce  the  cost 
per  head  to  approximately  $25.00 
and  in  addition  be  assured  that 
the  animals  are  of  good  stock  and 
are  adapted  to  the  environment 
peculiar  to  western  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Before  any  effective  program 
of  live-trapping  an  animal  as  wary 
as  the  whitetail  can  be  made  ef- 
fective, certain  conditions  must 
exist.  We  must,  of  course,  have 
deer  herds  of  sufficient  size  to 
warrant  the  cropping  of  the  sur- 
plus animals  and,  in  addition,  the 
animals  must  be  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  make  the  competition 
for  the  winter  food  severe  enough 
to  cause  the  bait  to  become  attrac- 
tive to  the  animals.  The  deer 
herds  on  the  Pisgah  National 
Game  Preserve,  Mount  Mitchell 
Game  Preserve  and  on  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  property  meet  the  above 
requirements,  and  it  is  from  these 
three  areas  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  plans  to  trap  the  surplus 
animals  and  use  them  as  nuclei 
in  the  formation  of  deer  herds  on 
the  unpopulated  areas.  In  order 
to  attain  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  objective  of  "Deer  for  all  in 
western  North  Carolina,"  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment has  asked  the  citizens 
in  western  North  Carolina  who  in 
the  past  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  chase  to  forego  their 
hunting  for  a  short  time  so  as  to 
make  more  animals  available  for 
trapping  and  release  and  in  time 
give  the  far  greater  number  of 
"Would-like-to-be  Deer  Hunters" 
an  opportunity  to  try  their  skill. 

The  trap  employed  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries is  simply  an  oversized 
"rabbit  gum."  The  "gum"  is  eight 
feet  in  length,  about  four  feet 
high  and  four  feet  wide,  and  has 
a  trap  door  at  each  end.  The  doors 
fall  simultaneously  when  released 
by  a  simple  trip-wire  arrange- 
ment. For  bait,  cull  apples  are 
employed. 

In  removing  the  deer  from  the 
traps,  extreme  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  injuring  the  animals.  A 
small  crate  is  placed  adjacent  to 


the  trap  door  raised  and  the 
animal  permitted  to  run  into 
the  darkened  crate.  While  in  the 
crate,  the  animal  is  ear  tagged, 
and  the  sex  and  weight  noted. 
The  deer  is  then  placed  in  the 
truck  box  and  carried  to  an  area 
that  has  been  previously  surveyed 
by  Division  personnel  to  verify 
the  presence  of  sufficient  amounts 
of  food  and  water  to  insure  the 
survival  and  increase  of  the  re- 
leased animals. 

That  this  long  range  program 
can  be  successfully  completed  is 
no  dream.  Many  states,  more 
heavily  populated  and  lacking  the 
mild  winters  and  abundant  food 
supply  found  in  North  Carolina, 
have  made  the  dream  a  reality. 
But  as  in  all  programs  dealing 
with  wildlife,  the  success  of  the 
project  lies  in  the  cooperation  of 
the  citizens.  The  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  must 
be  permitted  to  trap  a  certain 
number  of  animals  for  release  and 
these  deer  must  be  protected  in 
their  new  homes  from  the  poacher 
and  stray  dogs.  With  public  co- 
operation following  through  all 
the  way,  we  can  have  deer  for 
all.   

Heading  Off  Deer 

Wildlife  men  have  long  sought 
an  effective,  harmless  repellent 
that  would  steer  hungry  deer 
away  from  farm  crops,  to  which 
they  sometimes  do  considerable 
damage.  With  the  knowledge 
gleaned  from  years  of  field  experi- 
ence and  observations  on  the  hab- 
its of  the  Virginia  whitetail,  M.  D. 
Hart,  executive  secretary  for  the 
Game  Commission,  states  that  "of 
all  known  odors  that  deer  are 
mortally  afraid  of,  it  is  the  human 
odor."  With  this  in  mind,  some 
investigating  has  been  done  to 
find  a  chemist  who  has  manufac- 
tured the  human  odor  and  can 
supply  it  for  use  in  sections  where 
deer  damage  occurs.  Replies  so 
far  have  been  in  the  negative,  but 
a  simple  substitute  used  to  keep 
deer  out  of  orchards  in  New  York 
has  been  suggested.  There,  fresh- 
ly worn-out  old  shoes  tied  to 
apple  trees  are  said  to  have  the 
desired  repelling  effect. 

— Virginia  Wildlife. 


The  African  black  porcupine 
does  not  use  the  same  method  of 
attack  as  that  employed  by  his 
North  American  cousin.  He 
charges  his  enemies  by  running 
at  them  backwards. 
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RECORD  HUNTING  SEASON 

(Continued  from  page  five) 

for  several  years,  and  added  one 
county — Sampson — to  the  list. 
Hunting  days  will  be  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  A 
split  week  for  deer  and  bear 
shooting — with  hunting  to  be  al- 
lowed on  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and 
Saturdays — was  established  for 
nine  southeastern  counties. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years 
to  permit  its  restoration,  one  game 
species  was  returned  to  the  open 
list.  This  is  fox  squirrel.  Hunt- 
ers this  season  may  include  two 
fox  squirrel  in  the  daily  bag  limit 
for  squirrel. 

The  regulations  on  ducks  and 
geese  established  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  the  most 
drastic  in  history,  on  the  word 
of  the  Service  itself.  Action  of 
the  agency  in  decreasing  the 
shooting  season  came  as  no  sur- 
prise, however,  in  view  of  state- 
ments from  the  Service  during 
the  year  which  linked  reports  of 
a  decrease  in  ducks  and  geese  with 
an  expectation  of  a  heavy  increase 
in  hunting  pressure. 

The  daily  bag  limit  for  ducks 
was  cut  from  10  to  seven,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  two  days'  kill. 

A  half-hour  at  the  end  of  the 


day  was  taken  from  the  shooting 
period.  This  year  hunters  may 
shoot  from  a  half-hour  before 
sunrise  to  a  half -hour  before  sun- 
set, instead  of  continuing  to 
sunset. 

The  daily  bag  and  possession 
limits  for  geese  and  brant  remain 
at  two  (bag  and  possession  limit 
considered  in  the  aggregate). 

The  Service  changed  dove 
dates,  although  the  total  length 
of  the  season  remained  un- 
changed. This  year's  dates  are 
September  16-30  and  December 
2- January  15.  This  takes  15  days 
from  the  first  part  of  the  season 
and  adds  them  to  the  latter  part. 


Finding  the  Smallmouth 

If  you  have  the  right  kind  of 
"yardstick"  to  measure  altitudes, 
you  can  tell  what  part  of  a  stream 
contains  smallmouth  black  bass 
and  what  part  doesn't,  according 
to  T.  H.  Langlois,  director  of  the 
Stone  Laboratory  at  Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio.  This  noted  fisheries  scien- 
tist says  that  a  stream  with  a 
drop  of  20  feet  per  mile  has  a 
current  fast  enough  to  attract 
smallmouth  bass.  A  stream  with 
a  gradient  of  only  7  feet  per  mile 
is  too  slow  for  those  bass. 
— Missouri  Conservationist. 


CO-OPERATIVE  WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT 

(Continued  from  page  seven) 

North  Carolina  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development, 
are  in  effect  on  the  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  as  they  are  else- 
where in  the  state,  certain  other 
regulations  have  been  promul- 
gated in  an  endeavor  to  attain 
satisfactorily  the  several  objec- 
tives. These  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  is  unlawful  to  enter  this 
area  with  firearms,  traps  or  dogs, 
except  by  permit. 

2.  Stray  dogs  and  cats  found 
on  this  area  will  be  killed  or  im- 
pounded at  a  cost  to  the  owner 
of  $2.00  plus  50c  per  day. 

3.  Camping  or  fire-building  are 
prohibited  except  in  designated 
areas  or  by  permit. 

4.  All  regulations  governing 
trespassing  on  U.  S.  National 
Forest  lands  are  in  effect  hereon. 

Restrictions  as  to  hunting  or 
fishing,  aside  from  conforming  to 
the  state  laws  and  the  special 
regulations,  are  further  amended 
by  current  provisions  governing 
the  limited  hunting  and  fishing 
periods  that  are  declared  periodi- 
cally during  the  regular  state- 
wide hunting  and  fishing  seasons. 
These  are  announced,  together 
v/ith  the  dates  of  opening,  and  are 
posted  at  the  several  checking 
stations  as  well  as  on  the  special 
permits  issued  for  such  periods. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  per- 
mitted on  these  areas  only  dur- 
ing portions  of  the  regular  State 
open  seasons.  Bag  and  creel 
limits  may  be  changed  currently, 
depending  on  the  species  to  be 
taken  and  the  estimated  abun- 
dance of  such  species,  but  they  are 
never  in  excess  of  those  in  effect 
in  the  State  at  large.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  State  License,  a 
person  must  procure  a  special 
permit  before  he  may  hunt  or  fish 
on  these  areas.  A  fee  is  charged 
for  such  a  permit,  which  varies 
with  the  species  to  be  taken.  Such 
a  permit  is  usually  limited  as  to 
the  number  of  days  it  may  be 
used. 

Boundaries  of  all  the  wildlife 
management  areas  are  plainly 
marked  on  the  ground  by  large 
entrance  portals  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  The  traveler  by  trail  in  the 
back  country  will  find  that  suit- 
able posters  have  been  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  boundary  to 
inform  him  of  the  area. 

Each  area  is  patrolled  by  both 
regular  State  Game  Protectors 
and  National  Forest  officers,  all 


DUCK  HUNTERS! 

The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  invites  you  to  join  them  on  a 
big  job.  It  needs  plain,  honest  facts.  It  wants  to  know  what  you — the  man  in 
the  blind  with  the  gun — find  out  about  ducks  and  geese  during  the  present  hunt- 
ing season.  The  Service  wants  reports — purely  voluntary  reports — on  results 
of  your  shooting.  It  wants  your  views  on  the  waterfowl  situation  to  help  it 
work  out  fair  regulations. 

WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  is  glad  to  donate  this  space  to  help  gather 
this  vitally  needed  information.   Here's  how  YOU  can  help: 

1.  Keep  tally  of  the  birds  you  bag,  cripple,  and  observe  this  fall. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  send  completed  score  card  to  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Chicago  54,  111. 


How  Many,  What  Kinds 
of  Ducks,  Geese 
Bagged 


SCORECARD 


How  Many  Cripples 
Lost 


Compared  with  Last  Year 
Waterfowl  Numbers 
were 


Public 


Shooting  Grounds  (Check  One) 
Commercial 


Private 


Where  you  hunted  How  Many  Days. 

(State)  (County) 

Comments : 


Date. 


Name  

Address 
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of  whom  have  state  and  federal 
authority.  The  local  headquarters 
of  the  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  Di- 
vision of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, are  in  the  City  Hall  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  The  headquarters  for 
the  Nantahala  National  Forest, 
which  includes  the  Standing 
Indian,  Santeetlah,  Fires  Creek 


Victor  Denton  of  Robbinsville,  Ref- 
uge Manager  for  the  cooperative 
management  areas  of  the  Nantahala 
National  Forest. 


and  Wayah  Bald  areas,  are  in 
Franklin,  North  Carolina. 

A  Campfire  Permit  is  necessary 
for  those  who  desire  to  camp  on 
these  areas.  These  may  be  ob- 
tained at  any  time  without  charge 
at  the  National  Forest  head- 
quarters or  from  the  District 
Forest  Rangers  whose  head- 
quarters are  as  follows: 
Santeetlah  Area.. ..Andrews,  N.  C. 
Fires  Creek  Area.  Murphy,  N.  C. 
Standing  Indian  Area 

Murphy,  N.  C. 
Wayah  Bald  Area.  Franklin,  N.  C. 

A  brief  description  of  each 
management  area  is  as  follows : 

Fires  Creek 

This  small  but  exceedingly  in- 
teresting area  lies  on  the  upper 
waters  of  Fires  Creek,  south  of 
the  Valley  River  Mountains.  It 
is  the  least  accessible  area  of  them 
all  and  cannot  be  visited  without 
a  walk  of  at  least  a  mile  during 
periods  of  dry  weather  and  many 
more  miles  during  the  wet  season. 
By  following  U  S  Route  64  to  the 
vicinity  of  Shooting  Creek  and 
then  inquiring  about  the  road  to 
Carvers  Gap,  one  may  eventually 
place  foot  on  the  area.  Deer  and 
trout  have  been  stocked  on  this 


tract.  Lesser  game  species  were 
already  present  and  are  season- 
ally abundant.  Although  no  hunt- 
ing seasons  have  as  yet  been  held 
on  the  area,  fishing  Fires  Creek 
under  the  shade  of  overhanging 
virgin  hemlocks  and  hardwoods 
is  looked  forward  to  by  many 
seasoned  anglers. 

Wayah  Bald 

Located  on  the  slopes  of  Wayah 
Bald  west  of  Franklin,  it  contains 
within  its  boundaries  an  excellent 
trout  stream  which  is  opened 
seasonally  during  the  summer. 
Wayah  Bald  is  famous  as  offering 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  pano- 
ramic views  in  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachians and  also  for  its  un- 
surpassed displays  of  azaleas  in 
June.  Each  summer  thousands  of 
people  drive  to  the  top  of  Wayah 
Bald  on  the  excellent  all-weather 
road  which  turns  to  the  right  from 
U  S  Highway  64  four  miles  west 
cf  Franklin.  At  Wayah  Gap  on 
the  crest  of  the  Nantahala  Range 
a  road  turns  right  to  the  top  of 
Wayah  Bald,  while  the  main  road 
continues  west  to  join  U  S  Route 
19  at  Nantahala. 

Standing  Indian 

Few  areas  are  as  fortunately 
situated  as  this  rolling  valley  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Nantahala 
River  and  surrounded  on  almost 
all  sides  by  a  rim  of  mountains. 
And  few  are  as  well  suited  for 
supporting  both  deer  and  small 
game.  Recently  logged,  it  has 
grown  up  in  a  thrifty  mass  of 
brush  and  young  reproduction 
and  at  present  is  close  to  the  peak 
of  its  ability  to  support  game. 
Already  a  nucleus  of  deer  has 
been  established  and  small  game, 
such  as  grouse  and  squirrels  are 
common.  All  of  the  larger  tribu- 
taries of  the  Nantahala  River 
have  been  stocked  with  several 
species  of  trout,  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  stream. 

Santeetlah 

The  largest  of  all  the  manage- 
ment areas  lies  in  the  headwaters 
of  the  Big  and  Little  Santeetlah 
creeks  and  numerous  branches  of 
Cheoah  River.  The  forest  cover 
varies  from  recently  cut-over  to 
a  sizable  proportion  of  virgin 
hardwoods.  The  interior  of  the 
area  is  only  accessible  by  foot. 
However,  the  outer  edges  can  be 
reached  from  U  S  Highway  129 
which  skirts  the  northeastern 
boundary,  and  Forest  Service 
roads  make  the  eastern  edge  ac- 


cessible. Deer  and  European  wild 
boar  are  common.  Likewise, 
brook,  rainbow  and  brown  trout 
are  fairly  plentiful. 


ANNUAL  4-H  WILDLIFE 
CONFERENCE 

(Continued  from  page  fourteen) 

Point  Rt.  1;  Rebecca  Gray,  Ker- 
nersville  Rt.  2;  Carolyn  Miller, 
Statesville  Rt.  4;  Sibyl  J.  White, 
Statesville  Rt.  2;  Peggy  Mason, 
Statesville  Rt.  5. 

Nadine  Johnson,  Kenly  Rt.  2; 
Ina  Jean  Bailey,  Angier  Rt.  1; 
Sarah  Peedin,  Selma  Rt.  2;  Delia 
Davenport,  Deep  Run;  Joyce 
Auten,  Charlotte  Rt.  9;  Betty 
Jane  Alexander,  Charlotte  Rt.  7. 

Herminia  Causey,  Vass;  Jacque- 
line Womble,  Nashville  Rt.  3; 
Carolyn  Jackson,  Elizabeth  City 
Rt.  2;  Barbara  Louise  Dillard, 
Willard;  Mabel  Searey,  Mill 
Spring  Rt.  1;  Jean  Colrard,  Rock- 
ingham Rt.  3. 

Ollie  Patterson,  China  Grove 
Rt.  1;  Nell  B.  Taylor,  Rutherford- 
ton  Rt.  3;  Frances  Wilson,  Dunn 
Rt.  5;  Nancy  Beamer,  Mt.  Airy 
Rt.  1;  Faye  Sauls,  Garner  Rt.  1; 
Janice  Neal,  Kenly  Rt.  3. 

Katherine  S.  Wilkerson,  Sims 
Rt.  1;  Martha  Lou  Williamson, 
Lucama  Rt.  1;  Lillian  Maynard, 
Yadkinville  Rt.  2;  Lois  J.  Martin, 
Jonesville  Rt.  1. 

Boys  who  attended : 

Theron  I.  Gilliam,  Elon  College 
Rt.  1;  Dewey  Lee  Owen,  Elon 
College  Rt.  1;  W.  Jennings  Berry, 
Elon  College  Rt.  1 ;  William  Webb, 
Wadesboro  Rt.  3 ;  Joe  Burr,  Wades- 
boro  Rt.  3;  Ronald  King,  Dublin. 

Harvey  A.  Dellinger,  Vale  Rt.  3; 
Clyde  Allan  Moore,  Catawba  Star 
Route;  Junior  Powell,  Vale  Rt.  1; 
Harold  Wicks,  Spring  Hope  Rt. 
1;  Paul  Wagoner,  Gibsonville  Rt. 
1;  Lloyd  Apple,  Gibsonville  Rt.  1. 

Bobby  Gerringer,  Gibsonville 
Rt.  1;  Charles  Sockwell,  Gibson- 
ville Rt.  1;  John  F.  Long,  Jr., 
Statesville  Rt.  1;  Bill  Rufty, 
Stony  Point  Rt.  1;  Francis  Press- 
ly,  Stony  Point  Rt.  1;  Johnny 
Burris,  Kenly  Rt.  2. 

Samuel  Gilbert,  Grifton  Rt.  2; 
Charles  F.  Culp,  Pineville  Rt.  1; 
Robert  McSwain,  Charlotte  Rt. 
4;  Fred  Monroe,  West  End  Rt.  1; 
Bobby  Cone,  Middlesex  Rt.  2; 
Eugene  Waller,  Woodleaf  Rt.  1. 

Davis  Boney,  Clifton  Rt.  2; 
Roger  Maines,  State  Road,  Elkin; 
Robert  Tomberlin,  Monroe  Rt.  1; 
Jimmy  McGee,  Monroe  Rt.  3;  Jim 
W.  Harrill,  Raleigh;  Silas  Lucas, 
Jr.,  Lucama  Rt.  1. 
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THE  FOX-QUAIL  PROBLEM 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Continued  from  page  thirteen) 

eggs  in  the  wild."  With  regard 
to  cats:  "We  find  that  destruction 
by  stray  cats  is  sometimes  very 
serious  in  the  case  of  nesting 
birds.  The  house  cat  is  one  of 
the  few  creatures  that  has  the 
ability  to  spring  on  the  bird  dur- 
ing the  period  of  incubation  and 
kill  it.  Some  of  the  other  preda- 
tors on  quail,  as  the  skunk,  oc- 
casionally make  an  attempt  to 
catch  the  incubating  bird  but  sel- 
dom succeed.  We  find  that  the 
hatching  period  is  the  critical  one 
for  damage  by  the  house  cat;  that 
is,  there  is  more  cat  predation 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  pre- 
ceding and  just  following  hatch- 
ing than  during  all  the  remainder 
of  the  nesting  cycle.  Apparently 
the  cheeping  of  the  young  chicks 
within  the  egg  is  sufficient  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  prowling 
cats.  Though  losses  are  serious, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
are  also  from  areas  where  the 
cat  is  controlled  and  for  that 
reason  much  less  numerous  than 
in  the  country  as  a  whole." 

The  State  needs  fox-control 
measures  which  can  be  encour- 
aged and  applied  or  restrained  as 
the  fox  predation  relationship  in 
various  regions  of  the  State  may 
dictate.  What  are  the  indications 
along  this  line? 

Fox  control  through  a  bounty 
system  has  apparently  been 
demonstrated  as  too  costly  and 
impractical  of  administration. 
Control  by  hired  trappers,  exten- 
sive poisoning,  etc.,  are  in  the 
same  category.  Control  by  private 
trapping  for  fur  sale  would  seem 
to  be  a  very  desirable  means 
whenever  the  fur  market  will  as- 
sure adequate  financial  returns. 
Unfortunately  the  instability  of 
the  fur  market  precludes  much 
dependance  being  placed  in  this 
means.  Furthermore,  there  is 
much  opposition  to  fox  trapping 
since  it  involves  more  danger  to 
hunting  dogs  than  most  forms  of 
trapping.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  best  results  in  fox  control 
may  be  obtained  through  encour- 
agement of  fox  hunting. 

In  the  interest  of  fox  control, 
rather  than  extermination,  we 
advocate  fox  hunting.  Abnormally 
high  fox  populations  are  harmful 
to  everyone  and  beneficial  to  no 
one,  not  even  to  fox  hunters.  Fox 
can  be  too  numerous  to  provide 
good  sport.  Excessive  fox  popula- 
tions are  likely  to  be  under  stress 


of  extreme  hunger,  and  it  is  at 
such  times  that  they  perforce 
make  their  greatest  inroads  on 
quail  and  poultry.  It  is  axiomatic, 
too,  that  abnormally  high  popu- 
lations in  any  species  are  followed 
by  abnormally  low  populations 
for  when  a  population  is  allowed 
to  become  excessively  high,  Na- 
ture's final  check,  disease  and 
parasitism,  invariably  becomes  ef- 
fective. Writing  of  fox  abundance, 
Stoddard  says:  "Such  an  increase 
is  widespread  over  the  Southeast, 
and  over-abundance  is  believed 
responsible  for  the  recent  out- 
breaks of  rabies  among  foxes  in 
several  counties  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  Since  dogs  usual- 
ly become  infected  as  a  result  of 
these  outbreaks,  the  condition  is 
a  serious  one." 

As  this  rabies  threat  becomes 
more  fully  realized,  fox  and  quail 
hunters,  all  dog  owners,  and  the 
general  public  will  have  common 
ground  for  wanting  fox  popula- 
tions kept  on  a  uniform  level. 
This  will  result,  too,  in  better 
average  fox  hunting  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  Seton,  also, 
mentions  rabies  and  mange  as 
possible  decimating  factors.  He 
has  two  further  pertinent  state- 
ments to  make:  "Every  animal 
with  fur  so  deep  as  that  of  the 
fox  is  more  or  less  plagued  with 
vermin."  "The  young  fox  are 
destroyed  by  every  evil  beast  that 
can  find  them,  as  well  as  by  most 
of  the  larger  birds  of  prey." 

Harking  back  to  the  methods 
of  control  for  fox  and  other  small 
mammals,  Stoddard  and  Komarek 
say  this  can  be  done  most  readily 
and  economically  by  night  hunt- 
ing with  dogs.  "Seldom  is  there 
danger  of  too  close  control,  for 
night  hunting  becomes  dull  sport 
after  the  mammals  reach  low 
numbers." 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said 
about  the  fun  and  ways  of  fox 
hunting.  Articles  along  this  line 
will  be  presented  from  time  to 
time.  From  that  point,  much  of 
fox  control  will  have  to  be  done 
by  sportsmen  as  a  part  of  their 
general  sport.  This  is  true  in  a 
general  way  of  all  hunting  and 
of  all  game  species.  The  mainte- 
nance of  balance  between  various 
types  of  sport  is  largely  their  job, 
or  their  sport.  Most  desirable 
predator  control  can  be  carried  on 
as  legitimate  sport  by  hunters. 
Fox,  crows,  stray  cats,  and  at 
times,  even  certain  hawks  are 
legitimate  game  fully  capable  of 
taxing  the  sportsman's  mettle. 


QUAIL  AT  THE 
CROSSROADS 

What  is  the  future  of  the  bob- 
white  quail  and  of  the  hunting 
of  this  greatest  of  all  American 
game  birds? 

This  is  the  question  that  con- 
cerns the  greatest  number  of 
hunters  in  the  Southern  states 
and  it  is  the  question  that  all  of 
them  would  like  to  see  answered 
by  an  authority  who  knows. 

Bird  hunters  and  pointer  and 
setter  men  would  like  to  hear  this 
authority  say  that  there  are  better 
things  ahead  for  quail  and  quail 
gunners. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  person 
or  group  can  give  the  answer 
with  all  the  proof.  If  there  is  such 
a  person,  he  is  Herbert  Stoddard, 
the  "Wizard  of  Sherwood  Planta- 
tion," down  at  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Stoddard  is  the  world's  fore- 
most authority  on  the  bobwhite 
quail,  and  his  observations  are 
based  on  many  years  of  intensive 
research. 

Southern  Outdoors  last  week 
trailed,  pointed,  and  flushed  him 
in  Atlanta,  then  subjected  him 
to  a  few  questions. 

Stoddard  would  not  admit  in 
one  sentence  that  the  quail  is  "at 
the  crossroads."  But  his  discus- 
sion hinted  strongly  that  quail 
hunting  is  a  disappearing  sport 
"unless  we're  willing  to  pay  for 
it." 

By  paying  he  meant  that  defi- 
nite efforts  must  be  made  to  main- 
tain a  shootable  supply  of  birds. 

"Quail  for  many  years,"  ex- 
plained Stoddard,  "were  a  happy 
accident,  a  by-product  of  our 
farming  methods  in  the  South. 
Changes  in  land  use  methods  have 
brought  about  a  change  in  bird 
populations." 

The  trend  in  land  use  methods 
in  our  quail  country  is  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  bird, 
Stoddard  believes.  He  cited  the 
disappearance  of  quail  in  Illinois 
soon  after  farmers  cleared  the 
osage  hedgerows. 

"This  is  just  an  example  of 
what  happens  when  clean-farming 
takes  over,"  Stoddard  says.  "Yet, 
you  can't  blame  the  farmer.  If 
he  is  to  produce  a  profit  on  the 
land  covered  by  a  hedge  he  must 
remove  the  hedge." 

When  modern  wire  fencing  re- 
placed the  old-fashioned  rail  fence 
bobwhite  took  a  sad  beating,  ac- 
cording to  the  Georgia  naturalist. 
The  rail  fence  provided  a  natural 
area  for  food  and  cover  that  no 
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These  pictures  furnish  samples  of  illegal  fishing  equipment  of  which  fish  and  game  protectors  reaped  a  bumper 
crop  from  intensive  campaigning  during  the  summer.  At  left,  E.  W.  Caine  and  Oscar  Chadwick  remove  a  fish 
trap  from  the  upper  Black  River  in  Cumberland  County.  At  right,  Reece  Harris  exhibits  two  traps  taken  from 
North  Potts  Creek  in  Davidson  County. 


other  device  can  supplant  on  such 
a  large  scale. 

Intensive  grazing  of  leguminous 
plants,  which  has  accompanied 
the  increase  of  cattle  raising  over 
the  South,  also  has  taken  a  toll 
of  the  bird  population,  Stoddard 
said. 

"Again,"  he  observed,  "you 
can't  blame  the  cattle  raiser  if 
grazing  means  more  profits." 

Stoddard  refused  to  subscribe 
to  the  popular  idea  that  the  de- 
cline in  quail  populations  is  due 
to  the  depredations  of  the  fox, 
the  autoloading  shotgun,  and 
other  "enemies." 

"I  have  32  coveys  on  a  place  of 
mine,"  he  declared,  "and  I  can 
reduce  these  to  one  without  firing 
a  gun.  And  it  perhaps  would  be 
more  profitable  to  me  if  I  did 
this." 

Here  again,  he  was  illustrating 
what  can,  and  does,  happen  to 
land  ranged  by  quail.  If  you 
know  Stoddard  you  know  he 
won't  eliminate  his  birds.  But 
what  about  the  average  land- 
owner? Your  guess  is  as  good  as 
any. 

The  shotgun  matinee  is  just 
about  over.  From  now  on  it  will 
be  principally  grand  opera.  Grand 
opera  seats  demand  top  prices. 

Stoddard  calls  quail  hunting 
today  "the  grand  opera  of  sports." 
— From  Southern  Outdoors. 


Hunter  to  old  guide:  Have  you 
ever  been  lost  in  the  woods? 

Old  guide:  Nope,  but  I  was 
bewildered  once  for  four  days. 
The  Mimosa  Fishing  Club. 
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TRAPPING  OPENS 

Trapping  seasons  in  North 
Carolina  this  year  will  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  for  1945-46, 
following  action  of  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  at 
the  July  meeting  at  Morehead 
City. 

Changes  approved  by  the  Board 
include  a  16-day  extension  of  the 
otter  season;  a  16-day  extension 
on  other  species  in  certain  eastern 
counties;  and  a  special  regulation 
for  Pender  County. 

Open  seasons  as  established  by 
the  Board: 

Otter — January      1  through 
January  31. 

Mink,  muskrat,  opossum,  and 
raccoon — December  1  through 
February  15. 

Except:  In  Bladen,  Columbus, 
Duplin,  Greene,  Hoke,  Robe- 
son, Sampson,  Wayne  and 
Wilson  counties — January  1 
through  January  31. 
Except:  That  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful to  set  steel  traps  in 
Graham  and  Haywood  coun- 
ties unless  for  the  protection 
of  domestic  fowl,  livestock, 
or  crops;  and  in  all  counties 
west  of  Surry,  Wilkes,  Alex- 
ander, Catawba,  and  Cleve- 
land counties  except  that 
such  steel  traps  may  be  set 
for  muskrat  and  mink  in  the 
water  and  along  streams  in 
the  cultivated  portion  along 
said  streams. 
Except:  It  is  further  provided 
that  Pender  County  shall  be 


DECEMBER  1 

closed  to  trapping  except  for 
mink,  muskrat,  and  otter 
along  the  streams  in  said 
county  from  January  1 
through  January  31. 
General  regulations,  as  follows, 
were  continued: 

Setting  of  steel  traps  for  bear 
is  unlawful.  The  skins  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  lawfully  taken 
may  be  bought,  sold,  possessed, 
and  transported  at  any  time.  Any 
person  who  shall  cut  down  den 
trees  in  taking  game  or  fur- 
bearing  animals  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

All  packages  containing  skins 
or  hides  of  fur-bearing  animals 
must  be  marked  and  plainly  show 
the  address  of  the  consignor,  and 
consignee,  and  the  number  and 
species  of  the  skins  or  hides  con- 
tained therein. 

Note:  Unlawful  to  trap  within 
500  yards  of  high  water  during  a 
flood  period. 

Unlawful  to  tend  traps  between 
hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise. 


Refuge  Protector 

Archie  Rivenbark  of  Burgaw 
has  been  appointed  Refuge  pro- 
tector for  the  Holly  Shelter  Wild- 
life Management  Area,  Pender 
County,  according  to  R.  B.  Arm- 
field,  in  charge  of  management 
areas  and  refuges  of  the  Division 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
Rivenbark  assumed  his  duties  in 
September. 
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FINDLAY,  KING 
ATTEND  MEETINGS 

Commissioner  John  D.  Findlay 
and  Dr.  Willis  King,  supervising 
fisheries  biologist,  represented  the 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  at  the  76th 
annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners and  the  36th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society,  held  jointly  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  September  9-13. 

Commissioner  Findlay  was 
elected  to  the  seven-man  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Association. 

The  program  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  was  opened 
with  discussions  of  the  status  of 
big  game  in  the  United  States  by 
Ross  Leonard,  Director  of  the 
Utah  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  of  the  water- 
fowl situation  by  Albert  M.  Day, 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Some  of  the  important  papers 
presented  at  the  convention  were 
"Acquisition  and  Management  of 
Public    Hunting    Grounds,"  by 

H.  D.  Ruhl  of  the  Game  Division 
of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation;  "Canada  and 
Ducks,"  by  Harrison  F.  Lewis, 
superintendent  of  wildlife  pro- 
tection, Ottawa,  Ontario;  "Time 
to  Inventory  Federal  Aid,"  by 

I.  T.  Bode,  Director  of  the  Mis- 
souri Conservation  Commission; 
and  "Have  We  Over-regulated 
Our  Sport  Fishery?"  by  R.  W. 
Eschmeyer  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  Commissioner 
Findlay  was  discussion  leader  for 
Mr.  Day's  paper. 

A  great  deal  of  the  discussion 
centered  around  the  migratory 
waterfowl  regulations  for  this 
season.  There  was  also  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  need  for  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
as  well  as  state  conservation 
agencies,  to  keep  the  public  better 
informed  of  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  these  agencies. 


Assistance  Offered 

For  Pollution  Study 


"Precocial"  birds  are  those 
which  are  able  to  run  about 
shortly  after  being  hatched  from 
the  shell  and  are  not  cared  for 
in  the  nest  by  their  parents. 
Examples  are  the  bob  white,  quail, 
ringnecked  pheasant,  Hungarian 
partridge,  ruffed  grouse,  prairie 
chicken,  woodcock,  jacksnipe  and 
killdeer. 


In  an  effort  to  better  North 
Carolina's  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  stream  pollution,  the  Di- 
vision of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries is  cooperating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing at  N.  C.  State  College  in  sup- 
porting and  planning  a  research 
project  in  this  field.  The  work 
will  involve  research  on  some 
phase  of  pollution  in  relation  to 
fish  and  wildlife.  The  study  is 
scheduled  to  run  for  two  school 
years  plus  the  summer  of  1947. 
The  stipend  offered  is  $2,500  for 
the  period.  The  Department  of 
Sanitary  Engineering  will  admin- 
ister the  project. 

Mr.  Robert  Short,  a  graduate 
of  N.  C.  State  College  in  Civil 
Engineering  in  1943,  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  position.  Several 
phases  of  the  pollution  problem 
are  under  consideration  for  study. 
Mr.  Short  will  work  toward  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Sanitary 
Engineering.  New  research  lab- 
oratories are  available  at  State 
College  for  the  work.  Facilities 
and  equipment  of  the  Division 
will  also  be  used  in  the  study. 

The  fellowship  was  offered  "to 
outstanding  students  having  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  civil  engi- 
neering from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity of  recognized  standing 
interested  in  research  on  stream 
sanitation." 

Establishment  of  the  fellow- 
ships puts  into  action  on  the  pol- 
lution problem  a  third  State 
agency.  Besides  the  Division, 
the  others  are  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  the  State  College 
Engineering  Experiment  Station. 


These  last  two  have  jointly  ap- 
propriated funds  for  a  survey 
ordered  by  the  1945  General  As- 
sembly. 

Under  a  resolution  of  the  1945 
Assembly,  Governor  Cherry  last 
year  appointed  a  State  Stream 
Sanitation  and  Conservation 
Committee,  charged  with  prepar- 
ing a  report  for  the  1947  General 
Assembly  based  on  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  heavy  pollution 
in  North  Carolina's  inland  and 
coastal  waters.  The  Board  of 
Health  and  State  College  co- 
operated to  finance  the  work  since 
no  provision  for  funds  was  made 
by  the  Assembly. 

Robert  E.  Stiemke,  State  Col- 
lege sanitary  engineer,  was  named 
a  "one-man  commission"  by  the 
committee  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  pollution  and  prepare  a 
report.  The  investigation  is  be- 
ing made  on  an  advisory  basis  and 
is  not  concerned  now  with  any 
possible  anti  -  pollution  legisla- 
tion. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mitte  to  study  the  causes,  charac- 
ter, and  sources  of  stream  pollu- 
tion, and  to  recommend  future 
policy  regarding  the  uses  of  our 
water  courses,"  Mr.  Stiemke  says. 

J.  M.  Jarrett,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
chairman  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, is  credited  with  launch- 
ing the  data-finding  survey  and 
with  compiling  complete  informa- 
tion on  municipal  sewage  disposal 
which  will  figure  prominently  in 
the  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 


Extracts  Issued 

Leaflets  containing  extracts 
from  the  North  Carolina  Game 
and  Inland  Fishing  Laws,  revised 
to  July  31  of  this  year,  have  had 
wide  distribution  throughout  the 
State  during  the  past  two  months 
to  enable  sportsmen  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  regulations 
well  in  advance  of  the  hunting 
season.  The  new  extracts  are 
based  on  actions  of  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development 
at  the  summer  session. 

The  Division  of  Game  and  In- 


land Fisheries  early  in  August 
prepared  for  distribution  150,000 
copies  of  the  extracts.  The  leaflet 
this  year  was  prepared  earlier 
than  in  the  past,  and  more  copies 
than  usual  were  made  available, 
in  view  of  the  anticipated  increase 
in  license  sales. 

Copies  of  the  extracts  may  be 
obtained  from  fish  and  game  pro- 
tectors, or  by  writing  direct  to 
the  Division  at  Raleigh. 

Booklets  containing  the  revised 
laws  are  being  printed  and  will 
be  available  in  a  short  time. 
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FEDERAL  AID  DOUBLED 

(Continued  from  page  twelve) 

$130;  sale  of  Federal  aid  equip- 
ment, $234.13;  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, $399. 

Division  expenditures  of  the 
$660,243.32  receipts  totaled  $415,- 
908.73,  broken  down  as  follows: 
fisheries  administration,  $8,866.- 
89;  fish  hatcheries  operations 
(five)  $40,391.24;  game  adminis- 
tration, $19,881.99;  law  enforce- 
ment, $225,980.93;  game  manage- 
ment, $8,196.83;  game  farm 
operations  ( Fayetteville ) ,  $4,055.- 
21;  management  areas  and  ref- 
uges, $39,220.33;  education  and 
training,  $8,163.07;  Federal  aid 
in  wildlife  restoration,  $31,389.06; 
and  miscellaneous  accounts  (mo- 
torboat  operation,  equipment — 
boats,  workmen's  compensation, 
contribution  to  retirement  system, 
emergency  salaries),  $29,763.18. 

The  balance  included  a  $48,917 
fund  put  in  reserve  for  acquisition 
of  lands  and  waters,  and  $195,- 
417.59  carried  forward  and  made 
a  part  of  the  1946-47  budget,  to 
be  used  for  operation  costs  during 
July,  August,  and  September, 
when  receipts  normally  are  small. 


No  Time  Wasted 


THE  $64  QUESTION 

(Continued  from  page  eleven) 

men  rarely  know  that  we're  com- 
ing into  their  district  until  we're 
on  the  spot. 

"How  long  will  we  stay?  When 
will  we  be  back?  Well,  that's  the 
$64  question  for  those  who  take 
chances.  Except  that  instead  of 
receiving  this  amount,  they're 
mighty  apt  to  have  to  pay  it  out 
in  fines  and  court  costs.  This 
goes  especially  for  some  of  the 
trigger-happy  boys  who  just  can't 
wait  for  the  legal  opening  of  the 
squirrel  and  dove  seasons.  We'll 
be  seeing  them  soon!". 

And  this  is  all  we  could  get  out 
of  Supervisor  Rollins  or  any  of 
the  following  who  comprise  his 
"wrecking  crew"  :  George  Jarrett 
and  Perry  Tipton,  both  of  Hayes- 
ville;  Rufus  Ratcliffe  of  Waynes- 
ville;  J.  W.  Ellis  of  Spruce  Pine, 
and  Tom  Gowan  of  Marion. 


A  rat  is  said  to  do  at  least  one 
dollar's  worth  of  damage  a  year 
on  the  farm  and  twice  that  much 
in  the  city.  The  total  annual 
damage  is  estimated  at  $200,- 
000,000. 
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Fish  and  game  protectors  of  the 
15th  District  wasted  little  time 
this  year  in  getting  in  a  strong 
thump  at  deer  hunters  who  can't 
be  bothered  with  observing  the 
rules. 


Hofmann 
Hunts 


Twenty-eight  days  of  hunting  in 
State  College's  Hofmann  Forest 
near  Jacksonville  in  Onslow  and 
Jones  counties  have  been  an- 
nounced by  the  College  Forestry 
Division.  J.  M.  Stingley,  forest 
supervisor,  says  that  deer,  bear, 
quail,  squirrel,  fox,  rabbit,  turkey, 
raccoon,  and  opossum  abound  in 
the  Forest  this  year. 

Open  dates  will  be:  October  15, 
16,  18,  19,  25,  and  26;  November 
1,  2,  8,  9,  15,  16,  22,  23,  28,  29, 
and  30;  December  6,  7,  13,  14,  20, 
21,  27,  28,  30,  and  31,  and  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Daily  permits,  in  addition  to 
North  Carolina  hunting  licenses, 
are  required  of  all  hunters.  For 
legal  residents  of  Onslow  and 
Jones,  the  permit  costs  $1.60;  for 
non-residents,  $3.10.  Permits  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following : 

J.  M.  Stingley,  Box  555,  Jack- 
sonville; Bill  Walton,  Belgrade; 
E.  C.  Collins,  White  Oak  River 
section,  Maysville;  Miss  Subie 
Collins,  Maysville;  W.  I.  Mallard, 
Maysville;  Bryant  Heath,  Jack- 
sonville; Riverview  Hotel,  Jack- 
sonville; George  Kellum,  Jackson- 
ville; Elmer  Fulp,  Maysville; 
Nash  Thomas,  Comfort;  C.  R. 
Parker,  Pollocksville;  Lonnie 
Koonce,  Richlands;  L.  A.  Cottle, 
Richlands;  and  F.  D.  Shaw,  Rich- 
lands. 

In  Hofmann's  "divide  the 
game"  hunts,  each  participant 
gets  a  hunter's  share  of  the  kill. 
In  the  case  of  a  deer  kill,  the  suc- 
cessful marksman  gets  the  head 
and  hide  in  addition  to  his  normal 
"hunter's  share." 

Shotguns  are  recommended  for 
the  hunts,  and  use  of  rifles  is  dis- 
couraged. No  hunting  is  allowed  in 
the  Comfort  and  Deppe  areas, 
where  cattle  range. 


A  party  of  six  enforcement 
men,  under  E.  W.  Woodell  of  Dub- 
lin, 15th  District  leader,  picked 
up  a  half-dozen  men  in  Columbus 
County  in  July  and  charged  them 
with  attempted  night  lighting  of 
deer.  The  result  was  fines  of  $100 
and  costs  of  $21.60  each  for  five 
defendants. 

Working  under  Leader  Woodell 
in  the  raid  were  D.  C.  Hewett  of 
Whiteville,  Sam  Culbreth  of  Eliz- 
abethtown,  W.  P.  Floyd  of  Wil- 
mington, Charlie  Skipper  of  Le- 
land,  and  H.  T.  Bowmer  of  South- 
port. 

July  campaigning  against  illegal 
hunters  also  brought  two  convic- 
tions in  Craven  County,  with  re- 
sultant fines  of  $100  and  $25.10 
costs  each  for  the  defendants. 

The  State's  protectors  cam- 
paigned through  August  with  no- 
table success  in  spotting  illegal 
hunters.  The  protectors  brought 
106  cases  against  quick-on-the- 
trigger  "sportsmen,"  and  thereby 
added  heavily  to  the  violators' 
cost  of  living  that  month.  Fines 
levied  in  August  cases  totalled 
$958.50,  and  court  costs  totalled 
$772.21. 

A  Craven  County  man  con- 
victed of  attempted  night  light- 
ing of  deer  was  given  a  heavy 
penalty.  He  was  assessed  a  $100 
fine  and  $25.40  in  costs,  and  the 
court  ordered  his  shotgun  de- 
stroyed. 

Illegal  hunting  also  brought 
two  Burke  County  hunters  to 
grief.  One,  accused  of  hunting  out 
of  season,  hunting  without  a  li- 
cense, and  hunting  on  Sunday, 
was  fined  $10  and  assessed  $8.15 
in  costs  on  each  charge,  and  the 
court  ordered  his  gun  put  up  for 
sale.  A  younger  defendant,  con- 
victed of  the  same  three  charges, 
was  ordered  hired  out  to  a  farmer 
for  30  days  on  each  charge. 


Back  cover  —  William 
Hammett,  standing  at  left, 
technician  of  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
talks  to  delegates  at  the  1946 
North  Carolina  4-H  Wildlife 
Conference  at  Camp  Mill- 
stone. Photo  by  L.  R.  Harrill. 
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New  Federal 

Three  new  men  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  staff  working 
in  Federal  Aid  in  wildlife  restora- 
tion with  the  N.  C.  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Of  the  new  personnel,  Paul 
Thorne  is  junior  biologist  in  the 
State-wide  investigation  of  wild- 
life habitat  and  distribution. 
Thorne  is  a  graduate  of  Texas 
Arts  and  Mechanics  College, 
Texas  State  University,  where  he 
majored  in  wildlife  management. 
He  made  several  trips  into  Old 
Mexico,  going  nearly  down  to  the 
Central  American  countries,  col- 
lecting and  preserving  zoological 
specimen.  He  served  nearly  four 
years  in  the  Army,  seeing  service 
on  the  western  and  eastern  fronts 
and  completing  his  enlistment  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Thorne  came  with  the  N.  C. 
Division  soon  after  receiving  his 
Army  discharge.  His  present 
headquarters  are  in  the  Division 
office  in  Asheville  from  which  he 
is  gathering  data  on  the  south- 
eastern counties.  His  work  is  part 
of  the  State- wide  project  of  which 
William  L.  Hamnett  is  leader. 
The  State  is  being  cover-type 
mapped,  county  by  county,  and 
detailed  information  is  being 
gathered  as  to  game  populations, 
habitat  conditions,  etc.  This  data 
is  already  being  applied  to  the 
shaping  up  of  a  State-wide  game 
management  program  designed 
to  conserve  North  Carolina  wild- 
life resources  and  bring  about 
improved  hunting. 

Dudley  Robbins  is  the  new 
leader  of  the  Holly  Shelter  Deer 
Management  Research  Project. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  North  Caro- 
lina State  College,  Raleigh. 
Shortly  after  graduation,  he 
entered  service  in  the  Army.  He 
was  instructor  in  rifle  marksman- 
ship and  saw  combat  service  in 
the  European  Theater.  After  his 
discharge  at  the  termination  of 
the  war,  he  became  assistant 
county  agent  in  Yancey  County 
where  he  worked  on  a  special 
vegetable  growing  project 
through  the  summer  of  1946. 
Robbins  has  long  been  interested 
in  game  management  research, 
however,  and  this  fact  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Division  about  the  time  it  became 
necessary  to  locate  a  leader  for 
the  Holly  Shelter  project.  He 


\id  Personnel 

started  his  work  with  the  Division 
the  first  of  October,  at  the  comple- 
tion of  his  Yancey  County  assign- 
ment. 

Burgaw  is  Robbins'  home  town, 
and  having  grown  up  in  Pender 
County,  he  is  very  much  at  home 
among  the  people  of  the  area.  He 
also  has  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  plants  and  animals 
of  the  area. 

Robert  J.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  has  just 
arrived  in  North  Carolina  to  as- 
sume leadership  of  a  wild  turkey 
restoration  project.  Wheeler  is 
a  native  of  Alabama,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  Master's  degree  in  wild- 
life management  from  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1939. 
Since  that  time,  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  wildlife  management 
work  with  the  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  He  has 
just  completed  a  four  year  re- 
search study  and  management 
demonstration  of  wild  turkeys  in 
Alabama.  The  results  of  his  work 
there  are  being  published. 


Play  Safe 

Science  Illustrated  has  issued 
a  list  of  10  rules  for  safe  hunting 
to  help  prevent  accidents.  The 
rules  were  compiled  after  a  sur- 
vey showed  that  two-thirds  of 
the  GIs  rate  hunting  as  their 
favorite  sport. 

The  rules : 

Treat  every  gun  as  if  it  is 
loaded;  be  sure  barrel  and  action 
are  clear  before  you  fire;  carry 
only  an  empty  gun,  action  open 
or  taken  down,  into  camp;  carry 
gun  so  you  can  control  muzzle 
direction  if  you  stumble;  be  sure 
of  your  target  before  you  pull 
trigger;  never  point  a  gun  at  any- 
thing you  do  not  want  to  shoot; 
don't  leave  a  loaded  gun  unat- 
tended; never  climb  a  fence  or 
a  tree  with  a  loaded  gun;  don't 
shoot  at  a  flat,  hard  surface,  or 
surface  of  the  water;  don't  mix 
alcohol  with  your  gunpowder. 


Things  You  May  Not  Know 

A  mammal  is  an  animal  but  not 
all  animals  are  mammals.  Mam- 
mals are  warm-blooded,  verte- 
brate creators,  which  bear  their 
young  alive  and  feed  them  at  their 
breasts. 


REAR  AND  SQUIRREL 
HUNTS  SCHEDULED 

Six  bear  hunts  have  been 
scheduled  for  the  Sherwood, 
N.  C,  and  U.  S.  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Management  Area  on  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest.  Hunting 
will  be  permitted  for  two-day 
periods  as  follows: 

November  1-2,  West  Fork. 

November  5-6,  Big  East  Fork. 

November  8-9,  West  Fork. 

November  12-13  Big  East  Fork. 

November  15-16,  West  Fork. 

November  19-20,  Big  East  Fork. 

Persons  over  18  years  of  age 
and  who  have  access  to  bona  fide 
bear  dogs  may  qualify  as  appli- 
cants. In  an  impartial  public 
drawing  in  Asheville,  October 
15,  at  2:00  p.m.,  six  successful  ap- 
plicants and  three  alternates  will 
be  selected. 

The  successful  applicant,  who 
must  possess  a  valid  North  Caro- 
lina hunting  license,  may  invite 
not  more  than  24  licensed  hunters 
to  accompany  him. 

Applications  plus  the  fifty  dol- 
lar fee  for  these  hunts  may  be 
made  now  to  the  N.  C.  Division 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
office  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Squirrel  Hunts 

Squirrel  hunting  on  the  Pisgah 
Game  Preserve  will  be  permitted 
for  one-day  periods  between 
October  14  and  26.  There  will  be 
a  limit  of  100  hunters  per  day, 
and  a  daily  bag  limit  of  six 
squirrels  per  hunter.  Hunting 
hours  will  be  from  7:30  a.m.  until 
6:30  p.m.  on  the  following  dates: 

Davidson  River,  October  14,  15, 
23,  24. 

Avery  Creek,  October  16,  17. 

Bent  Creek  and  North  Mills, 
October  18,  19,  25,  26. 

Stony  Fork,  October  21,  22. 

No  wildlife  except  squirrels 
will  be  taken  on  these  hunts,  and 
the  sportsmen  participating  in 
them  must  be  at  least  16  years  of 
age  and  possess  a  valid  North 
Carolina  State  hunting  license 
and  a  daily  permit  costing  $1 
obtainable  at  one  of  the  follow- 
ing checking  stations: 

At  mouth  of  Looking  Glass 
Creek  on  Highway  No.  276. 

At  mouth  of  Avery  Creek  on 
Highway  No.  276. 

At  mouth  of  Bent  Creek  on 
Highway  No  191. 

At  Stony  Fork  Protectors'  Sta- 
tion. 
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